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racHeRS, educational leaders, all who 
value education at its larger worth in 
human life, especially all clergymen of any 
faith who look toward education as a means 
to spiritual ends, should be so deeply and 
irrevocably opposed to Hitlerism that the 
question of our entry into war against the 
Nazis should be for them a question solely 
of expediency. The defeat of Hitler should 
be their unconditional aim; what it takes 
to insure his defeat should become simply 
a matter of choosing the most effective and 
least wasteful way of going about it. Since 
the class of persons I have named includes 
no experts in the business of defeating 
armed aggressors, members of that class 
had better leave to others all decisions as 
to measures short of war, or measures lead- 
ing into war, or war itself. They ought 
indeed to hope that war may be avoided and 
to urge the skilful use of other means; but 
“short of war’’ should mark for them no 
limit. They should understand, if others 
fail to see it, that peace with Hitler means 
a world in which Americans would have to 
live on sufferance, furtively, unhappily, by 
giving up their faith in human nature and 
the vision that has built our schools, our 
colleges and every truly spiritual institu- 
tion in our land. 

This is a radical position, and my classi- 
fication of persons who seem to me commit- 
ted to it by their fundamental loyalties is 


very broad. Perhaps I can not make my- 
self entirely clear until I have unfolded 
much of my argument, or all of it; but I 
can try at once to sharpen the distinction 
between the people I am talking about and 
other people. Let me contrast, for exam- 
ple, those who think of this problem in 
edueational terms and those who think of 
it in economie terms. 
Those who think of the United States 
mainly as a place to do business in, after the 
traditional American fashion, have good 
reasons of their own for dreading victory 
for Hitler. The competition of a totali- 
tarian world-order would probably wreck 
the American economic system altogether. 
Since we have built up a standard of living 
which has much in its favor, whatever its 
defects and limitations, and since we are 
working hard (despite our differences as to 
methods) to make our system yield a wider 
social good, there are basic economic rea- 
sons for the hope that Hitler will be beaten. 
But one ean see how a strictly economic 
point of view would lead to the conclusion 
that we ought to stay out of the war, even 
if our staying out should lead to Hitler’s 
triumph. I doubt the validity of the argu- 
ment, because I think the chances of attain- 
ing world prosperity are greater if Hitler 
is defeated; and world prosperity means 
our prosperity; and to go to war might 
weaken us economically but very little more 
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And yet 


the values called in question by the eco- 


than trying to remain at peace. 


nomic argument do not quite exclude the 
possibility that Hitler’s world would be a 
place we might endure. 

In Hitler’s world the people of America 
might still be fed and housed and clothed. 
Although we should be forced to adopt 
totalitarian methods to meet totalitarian 
competition, our resources would still be 
rich and we might make some gains in con- 
servation, handling unemployment and co- 
ordinating economic activities for national 
ends. In minor ways the economie scene 
might even be more happy: strikes would 
doubtless be impossible. The vreatest loss 
in economie life would be the loss of free- 
dom—and this loss has most importance not 
because it might result in less production 
and consumption (though I do not doubt 
it would) but for another reason: the busi- 
ness man in Hitler’s world—and equally 
the worker— 


would not be 


laboring man and every 
fellows 


The 


building up of business as a new profes- 


free to serve his 


through his own initiative or loyalty. 


so bravely started here in many uni- 
would be halted in its tracks, and 


sion 
versities 
in its place would rise an economic tyranny 
which would be slavery for almost every 
one concerned. There might be order in 
it; there might be comfort; there might 
possibly be wealth for some and work for 
all: the loss would lie in values held most 
dear by those who think in terms of total 
individual development. The loss would he 
in opportunity for any one to find in indus- 
try or trade a source of personal worth 
established through the voluntary service 
of a general social good. The business men 
who see the tragedy of such a loss as this 
are looking beyond _ strictly economic 
values: they ought to sting the educators 
broad awake who do not share their under- 
standing. 

The contrast I have used as an exampie 
is not a contrast between people, after all. 


It is a contrast between value-judgments. 
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Start anywhere—in business, government. 
the church, the law, social welfare, the arts. 
medicine, science, journalism, recreation. 
the schools—and ask what the activities of 
men and women in these fields are for. The 
American answer goes back to the building 
of individuals—not as separate from, or 
independent of, 
of their 
background in history, not uneonditioned 


each other, not taken out 
environment in nature or their 
in their future by their past or by their own 
endowments or by the will of God: but stil] 
as individuals. All values find their mea- 
sure in the wholeness of the individuals in 
whom they have effect. Each self is built 
by choosing and rejecting opportunities, 
and no one person can have all the goods 
that life affords; but when the lives of men 
are lived in freedom, each contributes to the 
opportunities of others, makes his worth 
dependent on the part he freely plays, con- 
structs his personal selfhood out of earning, 
serving, and communicating. To 
look on life in terms of building individual 
human beings in a growing complex of con- 


using 


nected action is to take an educational view 
of it—or, if you like, a spiritual view. And 
any one can take that view: I speak first of 
educators only because educators can not 
justly take a view less comprehensive or less 
firmly based on faith in human worth. The 
formal work of education is but one reflec- 
tion of an educational philosophy of life. 
Teaching as such is no more worthy of re- 
spect than governing, producing, acting, 
writing, nursing, what you will—provided 
that these other activities in their further 
reaches also put to use the powers of all who 
share them or enjoy them and raise the 
level of their living. I therefore say at last 
that all who value freedom as a first condi- 
tion of humane existence are included in 
the class of those I speak of as irrevocably 
opposed to Hitler. For freedom and de- 
moeracy and education in this regard are 
indistinguishable; and the Nazi theory con- 
demns them at a single stroke. 

We have always nursed the vision of 4 
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‘le educated to control their govern- 


MT 
OT 


ment, their economic life, their culture and 


I 


themselves. There is no vision nearer to 


the center of our selfhood as a nation. 
Whatever else America may be, it is and 
has been from the first a vast, confused 
experiment in setting up and running a 
society wherein the common man could call 

s soul his own. The corporative state 
‘jects that possibility. It is in all its ways 
what Erica Mann has named it—a ‘‘school 
for barbarians.’’ It has much _ better 
agencies for mass control through propa- 
vanda than democracies are likely to pro- 
duce; but propaganda does not aim at giv- 
ing any man possession of himself. In spite 
of all exceptions, conflicts, compromises and 
defects of vision or of action, exactly that 
is what we try to do through education and 
the educational management of all our ways 
of living in America—give every man in his 
talent, and every man for the common good, 





possession of himself. 

That aim spoke out in our earliest edu- 
cational enactment, the famous Massachu- 
setts ‘Old Deluder Law”’ of 1647; it speaks 
again in the sprawling, vital, thrusting 
erowth of public education everywhere and 
at all levels, from nursery schools to uni- 
versities ; it speaks in our effort to keep the 
freedoms in our Bill of Rights, to salvage 
our economy from easte, and from control 
through private wealth or publie power, 
and from the fatal burden of the unem- 
It is the mainspring of our hope 
for tolerance among religions, for the 
spread of knowledge through libraries and 
Inuseums and scientific agencies, for the 
relief of suffering arising from disease and 
isnorance and class antagonisms. It is the 
Jeffersonian tradition, the hope of Horace 
Mann, the faith of Lincoln. To say we have 


] 
Ploy ed. 


not made so large a vision into a practical 
reality is to point to a fact so obvious that 
it hardly needs pointing to: what is far less 
obvious is that we have made, all things 
considered, most amazing progress and are 
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steadily moving forward toward further 
achievement. 

We shall have small chance to keep on 
trying if the Nazis win. Even if our shores 
are not invaded, our safety will be specious, 
Defense will be 
our permanent concern. We shall have to 
cripple and curtail the work of schools and 


dangerous and temporary. 


colleges, and as for handling polities and 
business and the arts to make them also 
avenues of education—all such things must 
quietly be put aside. Besides the necessity 
of facing the economic competition of the 
new totalitarian world-order, we shall have 
to face the internal penetration of its ideol- 
ogy. If the flat and eynical denial of the 
American faith is triumphant throughout 
the world, are we likely to keep that faith 
ourselves? We shall have no 
credit anywhere. It will be known to all 
that we hesitant, our 
loyalty, so wedded to security that we let 
the British fight for freedoms we inherited 
from them, then won from them, then stood 
beside them to defend, but now forget while 
they are dying to secure them to the world. 


spiritual 


were uncertain in 


Unless we go to Britain’s help regardless 
of the consequences, prepared to take what- 
ever risks effective aid implies, then even 
a British victory—a victory we helped in 
many ways to win—will leave us something 
to be ashamed of. 
may hope and pray that our men will not 
be needed; but if we say, ‘‘Let Hitler win 
American life,’’ we 


Proudly and openly we 


rather than risk an 
must take the consequences of a choice of 
values which we then and there embrace. 
And if thereafter Britain is defeated, we 
may expect nothing but the fading of the 
American America. Then 
very premise is that we value freedom too 
little to fight for it. We care about it—in 
second place; we will make sacrifices for it 
—safely and if possible at a profit. But 
we have forgotten that our faith was in 
freedom; that we held it to be a 
fundamental good; that it never seemed to 


vision in our 


once 
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us before to be a casual means to comfort, 
safety or adornment. The meaning of 
America has been that freedom is itself an 
Americans have known its sacrificial 
They once were deeply conscious 


end. 
history. 
that too many men have died for freedom 
—too many on this very soil—to let it rank 
It has been 
for us companionate to beauty, honor, jus- 
tice and the dignity of man. This is the 
good that Hitler will have none of. This 
is the good we stand to lose if Hitler wins. 
Whatever the practical outcome may be, we 
here and now. 


as secondary or contingent. 


face a moral commitment 
We face it not because we want war or be- 
lieve in war but because the victory of Hit- 
lerism is a victory against America, a vic- 
tory as certain in the end as if his planes 
had bombed our cities and his U-boats sunk 
our battleships. 

The only thoroughly consistent ground 
for hesitation in our present course is the 
theory of The genuine pacifist 
makes no pretense that America stands 
first in his regard. He does not love Amer- 
ica enough to fight for her. He does not 
love freedom enough to fight for freedom, 
either in the world at large or in this coun- 
try. The pacifist will not fight at all. His 
highest value and ideal is peace; and obvi- 
ously he can not fight for peace without 
making a logical distinction which his 
theory in its pure form ean not admit. The 
pacifist will suffer for peace; he may even 
die for it; but if he should fight for it or 
approve fighting for it, he would be only 
an advocate of war to end war, not an out- 
and-out pacifist. But the true pacifist is 
consistent, for he has made a choice among 
values: he is willing to give up freedom in 
order to preserve peace. The short-of-war 
man is not necessarily a pacifist in theory; 
indeed his first commitment is to war—so 
long as the British do the fighting. And he 
may be loud in his approval of defense. 
‘*America first’? may include in his mind 
the utmost determination to fight if this 


pacifism. 
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country or its possessions should ever be 
attacked. But short-of-war men, America- 
first advocates and all who are willing to 
see Hitlerism conquer the world rather than 
carry our aid to Britain through to the end 
—and firmly—and in time, are pacifists to 
all intents and purposes, but minus the con- 
sistency of pacifists. For they too put free- 
dom below peace to begin with, and then 
abandon peace for something less than 
freedom. 

The chance that freedom may survive an 
Axis victory is of course debatable. No one 
can suppose, however, that an Axis victory 
in Europe, Africa and Asia will leave free- 
dom alive or effective anywhere excet on 
this continent; and it would seem to admit 
of no great argument or doubt that there 
would then result a deep antagonism and 
a constantly fomenting conflict between the 
conquered continents and ours. It can not 
be too often said that this is not a war 
among empires, governments, races, or re- 
ligions, but a mortal combat between two 
philosophies of life. Those who talk of 
letting Britain fall because they hate the 
British or see no great choice between thie 
British Empire and the Nazi Reich are 
thinking of this crisis in short-sighted, un- 
historic terms. They talk as if ‘‘Mein 
Kampf’’ had not been written; as if 
Rausechning’s ‘‘Revolution of Nihilism’’ 
were based on guesswork by a journalist; 
as if the Nazi record of lies, and robbery, 
and brutal treatment of the Jews were all 
a myth; as if the Hitler theory of German 
race-superiority and the enslavement of all 
conquered peoples could be taken as a 
crack-pot dream. 

Perhaps the most important question to 
be asked is whether as a people we can make 
clear to ourselves the actual facts of the 
ease. The logic of the issue may be clear 
enough, if the facts can be determined. | 
saw in the Boston Herald recently a letter 
which shows how public doubt about thie 
facts may lead to hesitation and irresolute 
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‘tion. The writer first admits that if the 
irves against Germany are true, then ‘‘it 
the moral duty of this country to 
| England as efficiently as possible in her 


, of wiping these villains off the face of 


But he thinks there may be 
He assumes 


he earth.”’ 
ison to doubt the charges. 
such evidence as the recent speech of 
Reichsminister Darre may possibly be ‘‘a 
rvery’’; that ‘‘isolated from 
Mein Kampf’ ’’ may possibly have been 
‘subtly mistranslated and wrenched from 
‘ir context in a manner to give a false 
significanece’’; that 

untrustworthy 


phrases 


ression of their 


Rauschning may be ‘‘an 
renegade who does not tell the truth, 
inally that the President may not ‘‘quote 
Hitler correetly.’’ If these things should 
be true, he coneludes, then ‘‘those who 
would deliberately set two nations at odds 
and drag this country into war without just 
use beyond a sentimental sympathy with 
worthy of our scorn and 
rry punishment.’’ On the supposition 
is no clearer to the vast 


9 


and 


? 


Eneland are 


hat the reeord 
ajority of people than such doubts imply, 
is time to ask what counts can be estab- 
lished beyond question. When clergymen 
and educators and well-intentioned folks in 
eneral shift the issue from the aims and 
‘ories and deeds of Hitler to a choice 
between imperialisms, or cloud the argu- 
ment with subtleties of economic theory or 
politics, there may be virtue in some very 
simple moral observations on the facts that 
every one admits. 
Does anybody doubt that Hitler came to 
ver by perversion of the truth or that his 
nquests rest on lies? He used the Aryan 
‘to gain command of Germany and used 
it with deliberate intent. His latest speech 
The search for truth in Ger- 
lan universities is dead—because he could 
not let it live while he deceived the people. 
No one can trust a German statement on 
the war: denials, accusations, threats and 
oasts are all alike the spawn of Nazi 


peats it. 
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propaganda. A Hitler pledge is worthless 
and a Hitler treaty good until it serves the 
Nazi purpose to abandon it: witness the 
solemn declaration, made as late as August, 
1939, that Belgian neutrality would be re- 
If Hitler wins, the basis of all 
confidence in international relations will be 


spected. 
vone. Integrity will vanish as a value hon- 


ored nations. The only possible 


foundation for a truly human order is 


among 


reliance on commitments: and if we had to 
choose between the British Empire and the 
German Reich on the sole ground of honor, 
could any one who cares for truth be doubt- 
ful? The Hitler vision is a world made safe 
and orderly by force—which means the con- 
stant use of spies, the disregard of justice, 
the eurdling in the blood of human sym- 
pathy. There is no place in such a world 
for honesty. 

Does anybody doubt that Hitler’s power 
rests upon brutality? He lured and forced 
the German people into countenancing tor- 
ture of the Jews; he glorifies the inhumani- 
ties, indignities, indecencies and sufferings 
imposed on them; he strikes against their 
self-respect with pain and poverty, disfig- 
urement, humiliation. What life for civ- 
ilized society can stand on such founda- 
tions? The systematic exploitation of a 
racial group by brutal means is a sin 
against the brotherhood of man. 

Does any one suppose that Hitler’s vie- 
tory would lead to peace? He stands for 
conquest openly and stops at nothing, in 
either his theory or his practice, to achieve 
it. He says he has no intention of touch- 
Even if one could trust 
There is an 


ing this country. 
his word, could he keep it? 
unavoidable trend in the action of a nation 
that abandons honor. Take what you need 
—take what you want—take everything: 
where can the outlaw nation pause on such 
a road as that? Abandon law and con- 
science and you must go on until you make 
If not, the wrongs you 


The 


your will supreme. 
do will keep you fighting without end. 
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Nazis can not stop; the Czechs and Poles 
and Danes and Belgians and Dutch compel 
them to go on—unless, of course, the spirit 
in all conquered peoples can be killed by 
conquest. The Nazi policy is based on war, 
and those who think a Nazi victory will 
lead to peace are blind to what a Nazi peace 
entails. Kven a stalemate means a partial 
Nazi triumph—and that implies the loss of 
that 
fruit of 
truth, integrity, honor, 


fruit of makes a 
No 


not 


every peace peace 


desirable. can live in 


Nazi 


confidence ; 


peace 
hands: 
nor human understanding, 
misericordia, pity ; nor simple rectitude and 
recognition of the claims of ownership or 
national independence. Aggression as a 
dominating instrument of national policy 
excludes all these. 

Has all this been forgotten? Mr. Lind- 
bergh does not mention Nazi policy. Mr. 
Fosdick, Mr. Dieffenbach, Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, Senator Wheeler, Senator Johnson, 
Mr. Kennedy, Professor Mather, Mr. Vil- 
lard, all the 
America-first advocates, short-of-war men, 
antimilitarists direct 
our attention at something else. They talk 
about the need of reform at home: granted, 


isolationists, appeasers, 


anti-Britishers and 


but does any one suppose we can get very 
far with democratic, educational, religious, 
spiritual or social progress while Hitler 
rides the whirlwind and surveys the storm? 
They call for definition of the British aims, 
or of our own if we should go to help the 
British: granted the need to think of such 
of all 


first let’s see if 


eventualities; but 





EpucaTIONn for democracy—the theme of 
many speeches, papers and school programs 
perhaps more misinterpreted 
voal that has ever been set for 


The educational schemes pro- 


to-day- -1§ 


than any 


edueation. 
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any one can stay alive who has an aim not 
forced on him by Hitler. They point to the 
horror and absurdity of war and say that 
all the nations of the world are guilty in 
this crisis: granted again—and there js 
evidence that we are very guilty, and that 
this war in one sense is rooted in the work 
of Lodge and Borah and the others who 
prevailed upon us to abandon Wilson’s 
leadership in 1920—but we shall not move 
far away from war, but into endless war, 
by letting Hitler conquer England. They 
hint or say that Hitler can not be defeated, 
and this indeed may be the fact if by defeat 
is meant invasion of the Reich by arms: 
but again the argument breaks down, be- 
cause the mere defeat of Hitler’s purpose 
to invade and conquer England is enough. 
So long as England stands, the shadows 
gather deeper over Nazi Europe. 
he conquers England, Hitler will defeat 
The seeds of bitterness he sows 


Unless 


himself. 
will rise in jungles around the marching 
feet of all his troops, the stealthy tread of 
all his spies. Unless the Nazis conquer and 
keep conquering, they are defeated by the 
logic of their own philosophy. 

This argument has one conclusion only: 
the spiritual values in this conflict count 
Our battle-stay is not 
security, or wealth, or peace, or life itself. 
Our battle-stay is in the ends we seek 
through education, democratie government, 
religion and the freedom of men’s souls. 
These form the wave of our future, if we 
will but mark it firmly here and now. 


beyond all others. 





posed and even attempted in some schools 
for the purpose of improving our demo- 
eratie order perhaps may be contributing 
even less to that end than the most obsolete 
programs which may still be found to ex- 
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Not denying that the new schemes 
worthy points, we may be Justified 
in fearing that the 
ny of them more than nullify their ad- 
aves. Too often, teachers with only a 


«re, or even less, understanding of 


weaknesses of 


. divergent aspects of democracy become 
lhusiastic about some new theory which 


irports to train youth for participating 


a democratie society. Frequently they 


idopt the new method and allow it to domi- 


ite the entire 
ugh it may be suitable for providing 


educational program, 


raining for only one, or at best a limited 
wy, of the aspects of democracy. Mean- 
e, training for meeting the other de- 
mands of demoeratie social and economic 
to the best advantage is relatively 
lected. 

[hose theorists and practitioners who 
follow almost complete tangents to a sound 
program for training youth to participate 
in democratic life unwittingly cause many 
‘ther teachers to misinterpret the meaning 

the term, ‘‘Education for Democracy,”’ 
as it is educational literature. 
They come to think of it as an advocated 


used in 


theory which, when aeeepted wholly, would 

k a great deal of meeting the daily needs 
As a result, they become 
skeptical of any method or procedure in 


boys and girls. 


which demoecratie training is indicated as 
a major objective. These teachers then 
refuse to attempt at all to apply new pro- 
edures designed to contribute to training 
uiths to participate in some aspect of 
democracy for which they have not previ- 
isly been given adequate training. 

in order to combat both extreme prac- 
tives, there is a real need for educators to 
analyze more completely and_ objectively 
the requirements for life in a democracy. 
So far, only the superficial features of 
democracy have received the greatest atten- 
tion by those who would modify the educa- 
tional program. The sources of the dangers 
to democracy lie much deeper in our edu- 
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cational program than many _ educators 


imply. There exists a tendency to prepare 
vouths for world reform before character 
is developed. One of these sources is the 
permitting of pupils as a group to exercise 
unrestricted freedom in deciding what they 
wish to do at all times; but this far from 
of developing loyal, 
Such 


controlled freedom is just as likely to pre- 


solves the problem 


energetic, responsible citizens. un- 


pare individuals for subversive American 


activity as it is for good eitizenship. It 
represents a lack of proper balance in the 
is given 


educational Freedom 


undue emphasis, just as have cultural in- 


program. 


fluence and leadership been overempha- 
sized at times in the past. 

Many individuals (administrators, teach- 
ers and parents) seem to hold too high the 
idealistic concept of unlimited freedom. 
Even a number of writers recently have 
seemed to overemphasize it. It must be 


remembered that absolute freedom is lost 
the instant the individual becomes a mem- 
ber of a social group. This point seems to 
be accepted by most individuals except by 
those who are so Utopian in their thinking 
as to argue that we can train the masses of 
our citizenry to such a state of freedom of 
the mind that they will never have any 
ereat uncontrolled urge to perform any act 
which would in any way conflict with the 
interests of others. The point has been 
neglected that there are further limitations 
on the freedom of the individual when his 
small group becomes a mere division of the 
larger units of society. 

The small group in actual life outside the 
school is not free to do everything on which 
its majority agree, as some of our adminis 
trators, teachers and parents would lead 
the child to 
even civilization is to persist, the group 


believe. If a democracy or 
must respect certain basic laws and tradi- 
tions which it has little or no part in mak- 
ing. In fact, many laws must be respected 
and obeyed which may work almost entirely 
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to the disadvantage of one or more com- 
munities. Furthermore, the communities 
that are in the majority with regard to 
common interests may need to be denied 
some of their opportunities in order to im- 
prove the welfare of a minority of the con- 
Obedi- 


ence of all groups to laws made for some 


stituent communities of our nation. 


minorities are essential to the unity of a 
democracy. These laws, even if it seems 
wise to change them, can be abolished or 
changed only by indirect procedure in so 
far as a small community is concerned. 
Not until the majority of the small groups 
of society are made conscious of a need for 
change, can the law be modified. Until 
then, the law must be obeyed, and we have 
an established police system to enforce it. 

Likewise, a single school classroom is only 
one small unit of the school as a whole and 
the entire school is only a subdivision of 
the community. Thus it can be seen that, 
when pupils are allowed to form the con- 
cept that their school is a progressive one 
in which they may do as they please, they 
are developing a concept of democracy that 
does not actually exist and one which in all 
probability never will exist. They often 
may feel that they need not be bound by 
any tradition or philosophy, that the only 
laws by which they must abide are those 
that they themselves make and that, in 
making such laws, only their own group 
need be considered. 

Children, furthermore, are rather quick 
to see the weakness in a school in which 
unlimited freedom is granted and to take 
advantage of it for their own selfish, im- 
mediate interest. Often they ridicule those 
who grant such a degree of freedom. In 
the long run children respect authority 
exercised with reason, firmness and fair- 
ness; and they soon cease to respect parents, 
teachers or are too 
spineless to call a halt to activities not 


administrators who 


approved generally by society, or by the 
school as a whole, and to provide some form 
of punishment for purposive offenses. 
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Often pupils in the advanced grades and 
secondary schools use the extreme freedom 
permitted in the classroom as an excuse or 
scheme to avoid the difficult tasks—to take 
the line of least resistance. This is espe- 
cially true where pupils are generally per- 
mitted to engage in whatever curricular 
activity they may decide upon from day to 
day. No real democracy can continue to 
exist if forced to rely upon their leadership 
or control. They develop a lack of that 
stamina which is necessary for desirable 
leadership toward goals appropriate for 
perpetuating the common good. Under the 
name of cooperation, extreme, selfish indi- 
vidualism develops. 

Both the home and the school are beconi- 
ing guiltily responsible for the maturity of 
a generation or more of ‘‘softies’’ in so far 
as character is concerned. The individuals 
are too weak in character to fight for the 
right, or they fail to see that any absolute 
right exists for their generation, or they 
are so weak that they are willing to pervert 
the right for selfish ends. 

Of course, cooperation is one of the basic 
concepts of democracy, though not by any 
means the only one. Student participation, 
then, must be elicited in working toward 
the preparation that they must have for the 
many aspects of life. Practice in develop- 
ing a socially democratie spirit can be given 
ample opportunity in many aspects of 
the curricular and extracurricular program 
without overstressing absolute freedom. 
This is really the democratic way. Very 
few individuals or small groups ever will 
be able to have any great influence in con- 
trolling the larger social units. Though 
the importance of being concerned regard- 
ing measures for the welfare of the whole 
of society and of exercising such minor 
civic privileges as may be granted by so- 
ciety as a whole to the individual must be 
emphasized, it is nevertheless only one of 
the many aspects of education for de- 
mocracy. 

The individual learns to participate in 4 
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iocracy by learning how to fit into it, 

he understanding that improvement 
be made through carefully chosen rep- 

itatives and that he may or may not 
me one of them. Fitting means more 
civic participation in the sense in 

l we usually interpret it; it means 

» a task and accepting the responsi- 
y for doing it well, either individually 

ooperatively. 

Fitting even requires the acceptance at 
ss of restraint and discipline from 
ve. Such control must be 
never an individual or group departs 


exercised 


in the course that society as a whole 
sto be right. The teacher, as society’s 

t in the schoolroom, must exercise such 
ipil control. The procedure is an impor- 
aspect in socializing the individual. 
and 
Some concessions to such restraint are a 


Society its government demand it. 
of the demoeratie system. 

Honest political leaders are not assured 
mere participation in classroom control ; 
such activity merely aecquaints them with 
form or technique of democratic gov- 
‘iment. Desirable leaders are more often 
e product of stern discipline exercised by 

a parent or teacher whom the pupil comes 
to respect for his character—his firmness 
maintaining the right, with equal fair- 
‘ss for all, and his determination to mete 
justice where it is due and to reward 
Cooperation and participation by 
pupils have, of course, an important 

>in such a scheme. 

' Corporal punishment as a restraint or 
lode of discipline is seldom necessary to 
elicit cooperation on the part of the child. 
Yet it seems that delinquency on the part 
f children and subversive activities toward 
lemocraey on the part of adults have in- 
eased, have become more widespread, 
with the diminishing of the possibility of 
receiving such punishment for extreme of- 
tenses both at home and at school., Of 
uurse, the teacher must not be domineer- 
ug. for that would destroy the pupil’s in- 


merit. 
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itiative, his sense of participation. Fur- 
thermore, the pupil must be led to see the 
reason for all punishment meted out, if 
punishment is to be effective in contribut- 
ing to the proper growth of his personality. 
Kindness and a wholesome sense of humor 
at all times make it possible to administer 
fair discipline without any loss of respect 


favorable democratic classroom 


or of a 
spirit. 

Sometimes the child is too immature to 
understand many of the things which are 
ultimately good for him in either curricular 
or extracurricular activities. However, if 
he has respect for the teacher’s fairness and 
strength of character, he can understand 
that the teacher will make no demands or 
exert no pressure to attain goals which are 
not for his ultimate good. 

Just as is true in civil government, in 
professional life in a democracy as well as 
in any other form of government absolute 
freedom of action according to the will of 
the individual or of a small group may not 
find itself acceptable to the larger or central 
professional association or even to the other 
small groups of the locality. 

As a general interpretation, we think of 
democracy as opposed to authoritarianism, 
or domination by one or a few executives. 
Yet, in a sense, it is opposed only to the 
exercise of executive authority that has not 
been granted by the will of the majority. 
Should the majority wish to restrict such 
powers, it has the privilege of doing so, 
though the procedure is not a short one. 
The minority must bide its time and ean 
often only indirectly work toward changes, 
which, though hoped for, may never occur. 
Furthermore, as long as an executive au- 
thority is granted and exercised, it is au- 
thoritarian for all alike until the majority 
demand a change. 

Another aspect of American life in which 
authoritarianism is to a large extent a re- 
ality is business and industry. During 
hours of work, the individual employee is in 
large measure subject to the owner’s au- 
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thority, to that of a foreman or, perchance, 
to that of his union leader. The same is 
true in every nation of the world regardless 
of its form of government. In some in- 
stances, employees may participate in the 
selection of bosses who serve as interme- 
diators between employing authorities and 
the worker, but the fact remains that, to 
some extent, every worker is subject to the 
will of an authoritarian source, be it gov- 
ernment, an individual owner, a corpora- 
tion or a union. 

To what extent do schools prepare for 
such participation in life in a democracy ? 

The youth who enters industry with ex- 
treme ideas of freedom of action regarding 
the time when he will work or the nature of 
his services—such ideas as he may gain in 
a school overemphasizing freedom of the 
individual in all phases of life—is at once 
Such unhappy, disappointed 
persons are the source of the real dangers 
Maladjustment in in- 


maladjusted. 


to our democracy. 
dustrial or other occupational life destroys 
idealism and resentment even to- 
ward the government of which the indi- 


creates 


vidual is a minor part. 

Idealism can not be approached until the 
necessities, at least, of life are obtainable 
Freedom of the adult 
population is meaningless unless the indi- 
vidual learns ways and means of becoming 
moderately successful—of supplying his 
It is logical for an indi- 
vidual to prefer even regimentation to suf- 
The latter largely cancels the 
efforts of the schools to develop socio-civie 
idealism 
in schools through pupil participation in 
control is an educational superficiality un- 


for honest effort. 


immediate needs. 
fering. 


personalities. The teaching of 


less it is accompanied by training which 
will definitely help the maturing individual 
to adjust himself in economie life. 

Many a youngster becomes a failure in 
business, industry or profession—unable to 
hold any minor position—beecause he has 


not learned that life and eivilization are 
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dependent upon honest effort, upon work. 
Is it his fault, then, if, in his state of disap. 
pointment and dejection in adult life, he 
becomes antidemocratie or opposed to the 
standards that society as a whole and his 
government attempt to maintain? 

In order to avoid such maladjustments, 
we must maintain a school in which the re- 
sponsibility for work is emphasized, even of 
work, perhaps, which the individual would 
not of his own accord choose to do at 
any particular hour or day. Recreational 
training must also be provided and work 
should be made pleasant on the whole, but 
the school must not be made to seem as al] 
play. The child needs to be rendered con- 
scious of the fact that he is working if he 
is to develop desirable habits, both civic and 
occupational, as well as to gain a bit of 
fundamental knowledge which he may use 
throughout life. 


CONCLUSION 


There is need (great need) for a more 
careful analysis of those civic, economic, 
industrial, professional and political duties, 
activities, attitudes and habits that must be 
demanded of an individual in a democracy. 
(Many of these are equally essential in 
other forms of government.) Such train- 
ing, then, must be given to youth that he 
will be able to cope with life’s problems. 
He must be guided, led or even pressed to 
accept and respect established, time-proved 
laws and customs in business and industry 
as well as to become a congenial participat- 
ing individual in the social circle where 
little is expected to be accomplished. 

Utopian idealism, based on only a partial 
concept of the duties and activities which 
will, in later life, be thrust on the indi- 
vidual whether he likes it or not, is likely 
to destroy, or perhaps is destroying, tle 
habits and attitudes of the individual that 
are basic to democracy itself. Educational 
programs overemphasizing such idealism 
are indeed alarming. 

Democracy lacks much of being an insti- 
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) in which each individual can do just 
«hat he or his small social group wish to 
-at all times. Perhaps there are aspects 

our democracy that may be improved, 
hat need to be improved, but certainly we 


1 not improve them by saying to children 


THE ANNUAL SPRING CONFERENCE 
OF THE ESAPST 


[HE sixteenth annual spring conference of the 





Eastern States Association of Professional 
Schools for Teachers will meet at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, April 3-5. On Thurs 
y, April 3, a regional conference of Kappa 


Delta Pi chapters will be held, and in the eve- 





there will be an open meeting sponsored by 


: society. 

West, presi- 

dent of the association, presiding, the Adminis- 

trative and Instruetional Division will hear Ben 
1). Wood, direetor, Cooperative Test Service, 
ACE, on “Some Effects of Selective Admission 
n Selected Teacher Education Institutions.” A 


On Friday morning, Roscoe L. 


<ymposium and diseussion will follow the ad- 
dress. The same division will meet again in the 
afternoon to diseuss the theme, “Advantages and 


Disadvantages of Introducing Curricula into 


leachers Colleges for Students not Preparing 
for Teaching.” 

In the evening, Friday, at the annual student- 
faculty banquet, Stanley High will make an ad- 
dress on “Where and What is Ameriea?” In 
lighter vein, a program, “The Cavaleade of the 
Dance,” will be given in the Grand Ballroom, 
followed by musie and dancing under the di- 
rection of the students and faculty of the State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 

The student seetion will meet both on Friday 
and on Saturday. Topies of the panel and gen- 
eral discussions are pointed toward the purposes 
tor which the seetion was organized; namely, to 
promote “common understanding,” to “dissemi- 

te information,” to arouse in individual stu- 
dents a desire to participate with the faculty 
awaken in 


} 


all cooperative movements,” to 
‘hem a sense of responsibility for the sharing 
of burdens usually borne by the faculty alone 
ud to seek to foeus the attention of the publie 
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and youth, ‘*This is the land of liberty; 
vou ean do whatever you or your small 
vroup of associates please. We as teachers 
may frown on your actions or even dis- 
courage them, but yours is the authority to 
override our wishes if you choose.”’ 


EVENTS 


upon the significance of the training of teachers 
for work in the publie schools. At a joint as 


sembly of student and faculty delegates on 
Saturday morning summaries of the Friday con- 
ferences will be presented. 

Nine sectional meetings for faculty members 
will be held on Saturday. 


chology teachers will be addressed by Donald G. 


Edueation and psy- 


Tewksbury, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on “Foundation 
Courses in Edueation.” English teachers will 
hear Lennox Grey, associate professor of En- 
glish, Teachers College, Columbia University, on 
“The Humanities and the Teacher of English.” 
The fine-arts seetion will have an exhibition of 
arts and erafts “showing the training given 
those preparing to teach in elementary schools.” 
arts and voeational-in- 


Teachers of industrial 


dustrial education will hold a diseussion after 
listening to Lawrence F. Ashley, chief, Division 
of Voeational Edueation, Board of Edueation, 
Yonkers (N. Y.), on “Industrial Arts and Vo- 
Their 


tionships and Mutual Responsibilities.” 


eational-Industrial Edueation- Interrela- 

Labora- 
tory-school teachers will have a panel of eight 
speakers on “An Evaluation of Various Plans 
for the Student Teacher’s Observation and Par- 
ticipation in Teaching.” Librarians will hear 
Helen A. Russell, librarian, State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Chester (Pa.), on “The Curriculum 
The 


have as its general topic 


rural-edueation section will 


“A More Inclusive and 
Teacher Edueation for 


Laboratory.” 


Functional Program of 
Rural Service”; the four speakers will be Thomas 
Miller, State Normal School, Potsdam (N. Y.), 
C. Harry Edwards, direetor of health and phys- 
ical edueation, State Department of Edueation, 
Augusta (Me.), Kate V. Wofford, State Teach- 
ers College, Buffalo (N. Y.), and Robert H. 
Morrison, director of teacher-education, State 


of New Jersey. Science teachers will discuss 
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the question, “What Should Constitute the 
Science Preparation of Elementary Teachers?” 
Social-science teachers will hear J. Russell 
Smith, professor of geography, Columbia Uni- 
versity, on “The Place of Geography in Teach- 
ing the Social Sciences.” 

The meetings of the association are among 
the largest annual gatherings of persons inter- 
ested in the professional education of teachers. 
They are unique in having as participants, not 
only instruetors and administrators, but also 
student delegates from the several member-in- 
stitutions. This feature was introduced several 
years ago by Ambrose L. Suhrie, professor of 
teachers-college and normal-school edueation, 
School of Education, New York University, who 
was also responsible for organizing the asso- 


ciation in 1926. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHERS IN 
THE FEDERAL SERVICE 


THE following positions in the teaching field, 
to be filled by an examination recently an- 
nounced by the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
are: supervisor of edueation at a salary of 
$3,200 a year; assistant supervisor of education, 
at $2,600 a year, and teachers of remedial read- 
ing and of industrial art, at $1,800 a year each. 
Vacancies in these positions exist at the Na- 
tional Training School for Boys (Washington, 
D. C.), which is under the jurisdiction of the 


Department of Justice. 

No written test will be given. Applicants will be 
rated on their experience and education and may be 
required to report for an oral examination further 
to determine their fitness. The duties of the super- 
visory positions involve organizing a program of 
correlated academic, vocational and social eduea- 
tion in the school and developing specialized tech- 
niques and curricula best adapted to delinquent 
boys. The duties of the teaching positions will be 
to teach industrial arts or remedial reading in ele- 
mentary grades and high school. Applicants for all 
positions must have completed a four-year college 
course, including specialized study in the appro- 
priate field, and must have had appropriate profes- 


sional experience. 


Applications must be filed at the office of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission (Washington) 
not later than April 17, 1941. Further informa- 
tion and application forms may be obtained at 
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any first-class or second-class post office or from 
the commission. 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE FACES “THE 
AMERICA OF TO-MORROW” 


THE tenth anniversary of the appointment oj 
Charles A. Anderson as president of Tusey!ym 
College (Greeneville, Tenn.), whose timely ar- 
ticle, “Are College Students Being Pauperiz:j?” 
was published in Scnoou AND Society, July 27, 
1940, was celebrated at the college, February §, 
1941, as part of the MeCormick Day exercises, 
which take place annually. 

During the ten years of Dr. Anderson’s ad- 
ministration, the student body has increased over 
50 per cent. and the increase in “student sta- 
bility” is evidenced by the fact that 50 per cent. 
of the members of the senior class of 1940 were 
members of the freshman class of 1936. New 
departments have been ecreated—physiecal educa- 
tion for women, dramaties and aviation—and 
4,500 volumes have been added to the library. 
New buildings, the remodeling of old ones and 
improvement in the upkeep of the grounds have 
been among the recent developments of the pliys- 
ical plant. 

A health program has resulted in better class 
attendance and improved physical 
while a student religious council has perpetu- 
ated the “spiritual heritage” of the college. A 
psychograph of every student is made annually 
as a part of the personnel program, which in- 
voeational guidanee and __ placement 


stamina, 


cludes 
services. 

On the financial side, the college is the bene- 
ficiary of the late Nettie Fowler McCormick, 
wife of the inventor, Cyrus H. MeCormick. 
Mrs. McCormick not only bequeathed a trust 
fund under the management of her grandsons, 
Cyrus and Gordon McCormick, but also gave 
liberally to the college during her lifetime. The 
endowment is now over a million dollars and is 
called the Nettie Fowler McCormick Memorial 
Fund. The chairman of the development pro- 
gram, Judge George C. Taylor, reports that the 
budget has been balanced annually since 1934 
and that “a unified balance sheet and budgetary 
control have been installed.” 

Under this program, Jean Labatut, professor 
of architecture, Princeton University, and W. H. 
Kessler, landscape architect, have made p!ans 
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irging the eampus and adding new build- 
Mrs. MeCormick believed in the small 
tian college, as have its administrators 
the founding of Greeneville College in 
Later the institution became Greeneville 
iseulum College, a name which was short- 
its present form in 1913. Its academie 
« is now that of a fully aceredited mem- 
the Southern Association of Colleges, and 
lers, with a tradition of one hundred 


even years of educational service, look 

to making a significant contribution to 

development of young men of “moral in- 

ty” and “intellectual competence,” as they 

the new era of to-morrow. 

THE WINTER “FIELD AND READING 
PERIOD” OF BARD COLLEGE 

) CoLLEGE at Annandale-on-Hudson (N. 

Y.), one of Columbia University’s undergraduate 


for men, has had for a number of years 
rram of projects for its students designed 
ve them “an opportunity to do concentrated 
k entirely on their own and to explore pos- 
for tuture professional careers.” The 
Field and Reading Period, as it is ealled, 
m six to seven weeks after the Christmas 
and is spent by the students, each ac- 
ng to his bent, with employers in various 
This year, for example, one was a news- 
reporter; another, a library interne; a 
an employee with an architectural firm. 
Some students went far afield—four to the 
South to investigate the application of the Fair 
Standards Act as seen by both employers 
| employees, others to different states gather- 
uformation of one kind or another. 
\t the end of the period, in February, oral 
written reports, presented at a general col- 
re meeting, indieated that, in comparison with 
er periods, this year’s program was the most 
ful in the history of the plan. The ac- 
s of the students and the confidence gained 
igh them, in the opinion of the dean of the 
ege, Charles Harold Gray, may be summed 
the statement of one student who said that 
experience was “the most informative and 
icial” he had ever had. 
The plan also pays from a practical point of 
y, tor a number of students upon graduation 
been offered jobs by those who employed 
during the field period. 


SUMMER COURSES AT BROWN 
UNIVERSITY 
A NEWS release from Brown University an- 
nounees that, in accordance with President 
Roosevelt’s policy of not interfering with the 
regular work of students in college or university, 


special courses will be given during the summer 


to enable students to qualify for ensign com 
missions in the Navy. The eourses will be for 
freshmen and sophomores and, sinee a degree 
ot bachelor of science is required for an ensign 
commission, for juniors who have not had 
enough science to meet the requirements for that 
degree. The summer work will allow eandidates 
for the degree of bachelor of arts to change their 
direetion to the degree in science without loss 
of time. 

This arrangement is “the latest in a series of 
moves on the part of the university to aid in na- 
tional defense efforts.” 

A central office under the direction of the 
president, Henry M. Wriston, has also been set 
up as “a elearing house, bureau of information 
and eontaect source for all matters relating to 
It will take into 


consideration a student’s “training, preparation 


students and military service.’ 


and interest” and endeavor to place him where 
he can give the best service. 

Brown University has not offered summer 
courses since the first World War. Students 
will register in advanee, while in residence this 
spring. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CON- 
TRIBUTES TO THE DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 

AT a time when educational institutions are 
making a sineere effort to contribute signifi- 
cantly to the defense of the nation, the Univer- 
sity of Kansas has launched a program that 
promises to reach and to be of service to a large 
body of citizens. 

A speakers’ bureau, through which members 
of the faculty ean respond to ealls from elubs 
and other groups desiring to have addresses 
on topies “related to democracy,” was set up at 
the suggestion of the chancellor of the univer- 
sity, Deane W. Maleott. About thirty-five pro- 
fessors volunteered their services “without com- 
pensation except for actual expenses,” and the 
program has met with suecess. The assistant 
secretary of the extension division and direetor 
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of the speakers’ bureau reported that the first 
press announcement brought over thirty calls for 
speakers. The program will be continued until 
April 15. 

The response to this movement indicates that 
persons outside the centers of learning are 
aroused to the need of the general public for 
information on the problems that face the gov- 
ernment and for an understanding of the pos- 
sible means and techniques by which all eiti- 
zens may cooperate with the government in solv- 
ing those problems. 

Attention has also been attracted to the Uni- 
versity of Kansas by an article in the univer- 
sity’s Newsletter written by Paul B. Lawson, 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts and Seiences, 
entitled “They are Better Than We Think,” in 
which, as in the effort to move the publie by 
respecting its will to service, there is the same 
regard for the worth and purposefulness of 
children and youth. “To my mind,” says Dean 
Lawson, “the greatest sin of teachers and edu- 
cators of to-day is our underestimation of the 
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abilities of students from the first grade a]j th, 
way through the college and university years.” 
He laments the fact that “our day and genera. 
tion as a whole has lost sight of the old Spartan 
virtues,” but insists that whatever parents may 
do to “soften” their children, it does not isan 
teachers in aiding in “the production of undis. 
ciplined people.” Trends that he thinks “may 
well result in the softening of our moral] ead 
intellectual fibre” are: 

the promotion of children to a higher grade whey 
they have not mastered the work of the lower one: 
the giving of a passing grade when failing work 
has been done; underestimating the student’s abi] 
ity to learn certain subjects; low standards of 
achievement and mastery; evasion of courses 
quiring the discipline of daily study, and extra 
curricular activities. 

In other words, Dean Lawson would not have 
students “go along at an easy strolling gait,” 
but fall into the stride of their capacities and set 
perfection as their goal in a world that needs 
competent adults. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Water C, GIERSBACH has been elected presi- 
dent of Pacifie University, Forest Grove, Ore. 

Vo 8. 
son (Kans.) College, is now president of Man- 
chester College, North Manchester, Ind. 


ScuwauM, former president, MePher- 


Hunerr C, 
Couneil for Democracy in New York City, has 


Mayer, editorial director of the 
been appointed president of Parsons College, 
Fairfield, Lowa. 

Joun A. Corron, acting principal of Hender- 
son (N. C.) Institute, has been appointed presi- 
dent of Knoxville (Tenn.) College. 


V. R. EpMAN has been named acting president 
of Wheaton (IIl.) College. 


RoGcer B. MERRIMAN, JR., associate head mas- 
ter, Shady Side Academy (Pittsburgh), has been 
elected to the headmastership to sueceed E. Tru- 
deau Thomas, who is now a commissioned lieu- 
tenant and an administrative officer of the Cadet 
Corps Naval Aviation School, Corpus Christi, 


Tex. 


Francis J. BRACELAND has been appointed 
dean, School of Medicine, Loyola University, 
succeeding Louis D. Moorhead, resigned. 


GERTRUDE Feit, Spanish-American linguist, 
has joined the staff of the CBS department ot 
education and will supervise all translations into 
Spanish of the seripts of the School of the Air 
of the Americas. She will also be assistant to 
Sterling Fisher, director of education for CBS, 
in extending what has been ealled the American 
School of the Air to the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Two promotions have been announced by the 
University of Richmond: Charles H. Wheeler, 
associate professor of mathematics since 125, 
is now head of the department; Ralph C. Me 
Danel, professor of American history and 
member of the department of history since 1926, 
will sueceed Samuel Chiles Mitchell as head o! 
the department of history and political science. 


THe REVEREND JAMES T. O’Down, as=istant 
superintendent of schools of the educational de 
partment of the Archdiocese of San Francisco, 


ne 


has been appointed superintendent, succeedil 











James H. Long, who will confine his 
ties to the administration of the Chureh 


St. Vineent de Paul. 


HILLIP H. 
Houlton-Hammond-Littleton 


WoopworTH, superintendent of 
School 
n (Me.), has been elected superintendent 
ools, Biddeford, Me. 


head of the Toronto (Kans.) 


has been named superintendent of the 


CARL JAMES, 
Q-ace City (Kans.) school system, sueceeding 
r S. Colvin, who has resigned. 
(. J. M. Kyte, who has been completing the 
F. Reynolds, has 


elected superintendent of schools, Patrick 


expired term of the late J. 
County (Va.), for a term of four years, begin- 


July 1, 1941. 


\WRENCE A. BARRETT, who has been prin 
of Salida (Colo.) High School for eleven 
, has been elected superintendent of schools 
ieceed the late L. D. Hightower, whose death 
nnounced in SCHOOL AND Society, March 8. 


Dennis D. Forrest, superintendent of schools, 


ws and Middlesex Counties (Va.), for 


years, has been reelected. 


\WeLLINGTON C, MEPHAM, superintendent of 
econd supervisory school district, Nassau 
County (N. Y.), since 1912, will retire July 1, 


Unpber the recently inaugurated plan that fixes 
age of retirement at seventy years, the Uni- 
sity of Richmond makes the following an- 

Robert 


professor of 


neement : Edwin Gaines, who has 


mathematics for fifty-one 
irs, will retire at the end of the present aca- 
e year, but will return next year for three 
rs a week; Garnett Ryland, who has been 
essor of chemistry for twenty-four years, 
full-time 
; Samuel Chiles Mitchell, professor of his- 


for another year on a 


continue 


y for forty-six years, will teach for six hours 

veek; William A. Harris, professor of Greek 

d Latin for forty years, who has been unable 
teach during the past year because of ill 
th, will not return to the university. 

Recent Deaths 

Davip SHaw Duncan, chaneellor of the Uni- 

ty of Denver, succumbed to a heart attack, 


March 7, at the age of sixty-four years. Dr. 
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Dunean had just participated in the eommemo- 
ration of the seventy-fitth anniversary of the 
university. He had been connected with the in 
stitution since 1906, first as instructor in history 
and economies, later, successively, as professor 
and head of this department, dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts, dean of the Graduate School, 
chairman of the department of social sciences 
and, finally (1934), as chancellor of the uni 
versity. Dr. Dunean was to have retired at the 
end of this year. 

CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, author and playwright, 
who recently recovered her sight after six years 
London, Mareh 9. Miss 


Smedley had lectured at Columbia University 


ot blindness, died in 


and at the University of California in 1918-21. 
Among her published works are: “New Wine 
and Old Bottles,” “Redwing,” “The Woman and 
the Wilderness,” “The Herbal” 
“The King’s Progress,” a produced at 
Berkeley (Calif.) in 1920. 


Curious and 


play 


Raymond L. SKINNER, superintendent of 
Caldwell (Ohio), for the 
years, died, March 10, at the age of thirty-seven 


schools, yast eleven 
| 


years. 


ISABELLE SCUDDER FARRINGTON, regent of 
Chevy Chase Junior College (Washington, D. 


C.), died, March 10, at the age of sixty years. 


ERNEST W. CLEMENT, author, editor and 
teacher, died at Floral Park (N. Y.), Mareh 11, 
Mr. Clement at 
thirty-seven years as a 
teacher in Japan, at the Mits High School 
(1887-91), at Dunean Academy, Tokyo (1894 
1911), and at First Higher School, Tokyo, 1912 
28. He was editor of the Japan Evangelist and 


at the age of eighty-one years. 


different times spent 


of the Christian Movement in Japan, 1907-09. 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON, composer and 


professor of music, University of Kansas, died, 


March 12, at the age of seventy-two years. Pro 
fessor Skilton was director of musie (1893-96), 
Salem (N. C.) College, instructor in musie 


(1897-1903), New Jersey State Normal School 
(Trenton), and professor of organ, theory and 
history of music, University of Kansas, since 
1903. He 


School of 


served as dean of the university’s 
Fine Arts, 1903-15. Pro 
Skilton’s compositions are the operas, 
“Kalopin,” “The Sun Bride” and “The Day of 


Among 


lessor 
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Gayomair.”” He wrote many compositions for 
the organ, piano and violin and was well known 
for his arrangements and adaptations of Indian 


melodies and themes. 


[sipORE LUCKSTONE, composer, accompanist 
and singing teacher, died, March 12, at the age 
Mr. 
companist for a number of famous musicians— 
Nellie Melba, Marcella Sembrich, Lilian Nor- 
dica, Enrico Caruso, Fritz Kreisler, Eduard 
From 1925 to 1939, he 


was professor of education, Sehool of Eduea- 


of eighty years. Luckstone had been ae- 


Remenyi and others. 


tion, New York University, where he was head 
of the voice department. 

W. 8.B. 
anatomy, the State University of 
cumbed to a heart attack, March 16, at the age 


ROBERTSON, assistant professor of 
Iowa, suc- 


of sixty years. 

JouN CHESTER KENDALL, director of exten- 
sion service, University of New Hampshire, and 
director of the New Hampshire Agricultural 
Experimental Station (1910-39), died, March 
16. Professor Kendall was sixty-three years 
old at the time of his death. 


WituiamM P. BigELow, professor emeritus of 
music, Amherst (Mass.) College, died, March 16, 
at the age of seventy-seven years. Professor 
sigelow, who had held the headship of the musie 
department for twenty years, retired in 1936 be- 
ill health. He had written many com- 


positions and several years ago 


cause ot 
compiled the 


“Amherst College Songbook.” 


Coming Events 

Tue American Eugenics Society will hold its 
spring conference and fifteenth annual meeting, 
Mareh 31, at the Savoy-Plaza Hotel, New York 
City. The be “Human 
Ability—Demoeracy’s Basie Defense.” Before 
the meeting of the society, the New York State 
Conference on Marriage and the Family will be 
held at the Hotel Roosevelt on Friday and 
Saturday evenings, March 28 and 29. 


eonferenee theme will 


HENRY GRATTAN Ro- 
mance languages and dean of Columbian Col- 


DoyLE, professor of 


lege, the senior college of arts and sciences of 
the George Washington University, will be hon- 
ored on April 5 by a luneheon marking his 
twenty-fifth year of service to the university, 
given by the General Alumni Association of the 
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George Washington University. Dr. Doy|; 
be the speaker. 

THE Institute for Consumer Edueation 
hold its third national eonference at Stephens 
College (Columbia, Mo.), April 7-9. The sub- 
ject of the conference will be “Consumer Eduea- 
tion for Life Problems.” 
stitute is to “inerease the efficieney of the sy- 


- 


The object of the in 
tem of free enterprise,” which, it is believed, 
ean be brought about only by “a realistic com 
prehension of one’s own personality and posi 


7 an “understanding of the workings 


tion in life,’ 
of the economie order” and the “ability to ana 
lyze and appraise accurately the competitive 
claims for goods and services.” This is to say, 
“the object is purely educational.” There w 
be a registration fee of $1.50. 

THE summer session of Central Missouri State 
Teachers College (Warrensburg), G. W. Diemer, 
president, will open on June 2 and close, August 
7. Some of the new courses offered are: speech, 
aids, 


audio-visual photography and_ aviation 


The aviation course, which is offered in coopera 
tion with the CAA, requires of registrants 30 
hours of college credit. They must also pass a 
rigid physical examination and be from 1! to 
25 years of age. Speakers on the lecture pro 
gram include: John C. Metealf, former agent ot 
the Dies Committee on Un-American Activities; 
W. H. Kilpatrick, professor emeritus of educa 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Universit) 

Samuel Guy Inman, authority on Latin-Ame: 
ica; John E. Anderson, specialist in child «i 

velopment, University of Minnesota, and Earle 
E. Harper, director, School of Fine Arts, the 
State University of Iowa. 


Education in the Magazines 


THE December number of Building Americ 
a magazine sponsored by the Society for Cu 
riculum Study, is devoted to the subject of bank 
ing, its history from early in the 19th century 
to the present, its shorteomings and failure to 
meet the needs of the growing country and th 
consequent establishment of new forms of bank 
ing, including, finally, the Federal Reserve Sy- 
tem, the insuring of deposits up to $5,000 and 
regulatory laws to control unscrupulous power 
and protect the interests of the people. In th 
present emergency, the national-defense pro 
gram can be undertaken only by throwing into 








92, 1941 


The 


banking in the magazine shows by 


ry a very large amount of capital. 


and factual statement how dependent 
the banks 
rtunate it is that banking is on a much 


is the national program and 


r basis than it was in 1929. 


The American Mercury for April, Emil 
retired chief medical examiner, New 
City Schools, writes at length on “Our 
y Unbalanced Teachers.” Reviewing au- 
ated eases of maladjusted teachers both 
it of the city, citing the frequent un- 
-s of principals, supervisors and mem- 
the retirement board to cooperate in 
iting from classrooms “incompetent, un- 
ctory and dangerous instructors” and the 


ney on the part of teacher organizations to 
ze the seriousness of conditions, he eon- 
“This, in brief, is the situation that 
in New York City. With minor varia- 
t can be duplicated elsewhere. When we 
that 21,000,000 elementary and 7,000,000 
chool pupils are attending school yearly, 
nearly 1,000,000 teachers in charge, the 
ide of the problem is apparent.” 


ther Items of Interest 
ie population of Mobile (Ala.), owing to 
that the government is erecting a large 
depot just outside the city and that the 
rds are busy with a defense program, has 
ed to such an extent that neither city 
nor county schools can accommodate the 
en seeking admission. Plans are afoot to 
20,000 aeres of timberland belonging to 
public schools and to eut the excess timber 
rder to provide funds for the expansion of 

facilities. 


SHORTER PAPERS 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF DIVERSITY 
IN edueation, the role of the specialist is at- 
tive. One ean take as a field of work the 
ug of subtraction, or the errors made in 
lable words, or the grammar of the six- 
ear-old student, and, by keeping at it for a 

, come ultimately to see the picture fairly 
tely. This is pleasing; for it is ever 
Others 
notable examples—by diligent application 


and there 





desire to attain unity. 


evidenee of encompassing in their purview 
ger field such as reading, or even elementary 
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In order that the Detroit public schools may 
have a full school term for 194(—41, the board 
of edueation will borrow $2,143,000 from banks. 
“Belated receipts” will cover the amount. There 
is, however, a deficit to be into the 
1941-42 budget” of $516,000, the explanation of 


which, according to the board’s secretary and 


“written 


business manager, is that a year ago city officials 
overestimated the eredits of the board of edu- 


cation. 


WHOLESALE resignations of teachers in the 
Pulaski County (Ark.) school district because 
of low salaries are foreing the board of directors 
to bring pressure upon governor and legislature, 
declaring that “a business can hardly operate 
successfully with nearly one fourth of its em- 


The board asks suffi- 


ployees new every year.” 


cient funds to allow a salary of $75 a month to 


teachers. They now receive an average of 


$55.57 a month. 


ADELPHI COLLEGE (Garden City, N. Y.) in 


January, 1940, dismissed three of its staff, 
among them William A. Colwell, head of the 
department of German, who brought suit 


He held that he 
had been engaged on a life-time basis in May, 
1914, and that $20,000 was due him “as reim- 
bursement for breach of contract and $510 in 


against the college for $20,510. 


unpaid salary.” Supreme Court Justice Thomas 


C. Kadien, on January 2, 


denied a motion 
brought by the college for dismissal of the suit, 
but a reverse ruling, unanimously granting the 
dismissal, was handed down by the Appellate 
Division in Brooklyn, February 24. The court’s 
opinion was that the plaintiff had lost his right 
to tenure by accepting reappointment on an 


annual basis in 1938 and again in 1939. 


AND DISCUSSION 


edueation. These latter are usually modest and 
say they have not even scratched the surface; 
but those who know their work realize that at 


least they have serateched a wide surface. It 
must be pleasing to stand before the educational 
world as a specialist: to be ealled in to help 
struggling teachers with their problems, and to 
be able to help them; to receive their grateful 


thanks. 


tractive. 


Indeed, the role of the specialist is at 


The Arrowsmiths of fiction and the Edisons 


of praectieal research may look forward or back 
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direction. 


The 


and either 


This must be satisfaction of a high order. 


see accomplishment in 


service rendered is beyond question. 

But there is yet another service to be rendered. 
There is 
One may 


This is the contribution of diversity. 
little to attract 
grow old without seeing any accomplishment. 


One may never see his name in print. Tennyson 


one’s efforts here. 


speaks of 
. this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
3eyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


The allusion “gray spirit” is apropos. Yet the 
student who persistently and continually ex- 
plores many fields of knowledge may render a 
great service—as great, perhaps, as that of the 
specialist. 

When the ethical specialist deplores, as well 
he may, the lack of publie morals in our nation 
to-day, the diverse student may have read some- 
thing like this: 

Yet the eighteenth century in England was no- 
torious, or considered so even by contemporaries, 
on account of its low public morals. The fascinat- 
ing study of how the national character was im- 
proved is too complex to trace here. The main 
just enforcement of 


causes can be shown as... 


sane laws ... the leadership of ... citizens... 


and . the real revival of religion.? 


When teachers are in full ery for a “demo- 


’ 


cratic” administration the diverse student might 


well reeall the sane words of Harold Benjamin: 


Thus they may want teachers to elect department 
chairmen, principals, and other administrative offi- 
cers, to determine educational policies, and even to 
control executive processes, but they still want the 
superintendent to take the shock of conflict with 


» 


general publie opinion. . . .? 


If it be said, by way of definition, that “Edu- 
cation is one of the multiple superstruectures on 
the economie foundation of society and is for 
each period the ideal expression of the social 
relations set up by the prevailing modes of pro- 
duction,’’’ the words of the historians may be 
quoted in reply: 

1 Geraldine P. Dilla, ‘‘ Educating for Character in 
France.’’ The Educational Forum, 5: 19, Novem- 


ber, 1940. 
2 Childhood Education, 17: 10, September, 1940. 
3 Maurice J. Shore, ‘f Marxian Thought and Edu- 
eation.’’ The Educational Forum, 5: 36, Novem- 
ber, 1940. 
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In reality the heritage, economies, politics, ey 
ture and international filiations of any ciyiliza- 
tion are so closely woven by fate into one fabric 
that no human eye can discern the beginnings of jts 
warp and woof. And any economie interpretation, 
any political theory, any literary criticism, any 
aesthetic appreciation, which ignores this perplex 
ing fact is of necessity superficial.4 

This might be continued, but the point ough: 
to be clear that the diverse student may render 
a service against under- and over-statements. 

Likewise the diverse student may have thought 
deeply and experimented widely, even if not in- 
tensively. When the specialist shall say tha: 
reading ean not be taught well by use of forma! 
materials, but must be taught in relation to a lift 
situation, the diverse student may well recall the 
delightful situation he has recently seen in which 
the first-graders read about the three pigs. He 
may well ask: Is this what you mean by a life 
situation? Or when it is said that slow children 
need drill and lots of it, the diverse student may 
remember how little a sixth-grade class profited 
from extensive drill based on a particular set 
of materials. Again the point ought to be clear. 
The diverse student has a real function. With 
the specialists all around, he will need, in the 
interest of unity, to puneture some balloons, 
and to tie others to the educational wagon where 
they will be ornamental even if not useful. 

Here we come to a paradox (“which comforts 
while it mocks”). The diverse student must be 
in some measure a specialist. That is to say, 
he must have explored a particular field so that 
he comes fairly close to the “specialists” in that 
field. Otherwise, his diversity lacks power; 1 
might easily be said of him that he can not ap- 
preciate or understand the point of view of the 
specialist. So the diverse student needs to be 
rigorous in pursuing one field in addition to the 
many. 

Now it will be said that this is an impossible 
demand. Perhaps, but there are those in edu- 
eation to-day who are making a courageous 
effort to be diverse students. And even if there 
are none, it is still true there ought to be. Per- 
haps more edueators need to accept the challeng 
of Browning’s Grammarian, “Let me know all.” 
If, further, time be the limit, remember 

4C. A. Beard and M. R. Beard, ‘‘The Rise of 
American Civilization.’? Page 124, Maemillan, 
1939. 
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t low man seeks a little thing to do 
and does it; 
s high man, with a great thing to pursue, 


s ere he knows it. 


him—still loftier than the world suspects, 
yg and dying. 
JOHN P. MILLIGAN 
N OF INSTRUCTION, 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
JERSEY CiTy, N. J. 


A RATIONALE FOR AN AMERICAN 
RELIGION 
ORGANIZED religion is one of the institutions 
ociety which modern man has received from 
In its evolution, organized religion has 
ade changes of form in order to adapt itself to 
needs of the culture of which it has been an 
yression. Yet with all its changes of form, its 
pose has been uniformly that of transmitting 
m one generation to another the ethieal values 
ch had soeial utility to the eulture of which 
at particular religion was a part, and of eondi- 
ng the emotional responses of men in such 
n that the ethical values would be utilized. 
The method of the dominant religion of the 
ern world, Christianity, has been to instil 
ie minds of men a concept of God as a Being 
Personality to whom men owe a_ primary 
ty. <As corollaries of this primary belief 
nized Christianity has taught two ideals: 
personal ideal which a man should accept 
himself as a ehild of God; the seeond, a 
Kingdom of God, a Christian Utopia. Thus 
ethical values that men have developed 
through racial experience are relegated to see- 
ond } 
ized Christianity, is knowing and loving God. 


lace; men’s direct goal, according to organ- 


\s a means of transmitting ethical values this 
The first 
The ideal self and the 
society which are Christianity’s ethical 


liod is subject to two weaknesses. 
of indirection. 


goals are made dependent upon man’s relation- 
ship to God. 

The second weakness of the traditional method 
religious training is its characteristie reliance 
ipon the trait theory of character development 
which conceives of religious training as a process 
cultivating a series of virtues, the pattern of 
vich forms for an individual a concept of his 
self. This concept becomes that individ- 


—_ 
aeal 
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ual’s guide of action in dealing with situations. 
A given imperfect situation is regarded as an 
opportunity for practising this ideal in building 
up the self. The individual thus praetices vir 
tues to attain perfection for the benefit of his 
immortal soul rather than for the sake of eorreet- 
ing the imperfect situation itself. So trained, a 


man will imitate the Good Samaritan to fulfil 
his ideal of self as a good neighbor and not 
beeause of the needs of the wounded man, per se. 

The evil of such moral self-conseiousness is in 
ineffectiveness in its 


its moral clumsiness, its 


social environment. Moral conduct is most effee 
tive when one’s attention is upon what is to be 
done, and not upon one’s self. Objectivity otf 
mind is the attitude to be desired; one’s thoughts 
should be upon the social goal and, in so far as 
one’s self is thought of at all, it should be thought 
of as a tool by which an imperfect social situa 
tion can be made better. 

This objectivity of social evaluation can be 
best developed and ethical progress can be most 
rapidly achieved by rejecting the usual theology 
and the egoistie theories of organized Christian- 
ity and by putting religious training upon a 
simpler but more social base. For, if the super 
natural basis of ethical behavior were left out, 
man’s primary loyalty could be direetly pointed 
to an ideal society. No ideal of self would then 
need to be implanted, for the individual eould 
be taught to judge any given situation in the 
light of the ideal society. Virtues would then be 
developed, not for the fulfilment of the ego, but 
directly to the end of attending to needs of the 
imperfect world situation. 

The need of men to-day is a social ideal, a 
Utopia, great enough to capture and hold their 
imagination and loyalty; something in the at 
tainment of which men ean lose thought of their 
Men must have a eause which ean 
Men demand the thrill of work 


petty selves. 
command them. 
ing for something worth while, and unless they 
have this Utopia to which they can give them- 
selves there is little likelihood of their achieving 
integrated personalities or of developing great 
and unselfish personalities. 

However, this Utopia must be one of which 
there can be hope of realization. Men are soul- 
sick of paying homage to a Kingdom of God 
which they have come to believe is impossible of 
Men work with others 


attainment. want to 








toward a goal, but it must be one toward which 
progress can be made and measured, or else only 
eynicism will result. 

The current trend toward nationalism which is 
manifest throughout the world is a mark of that 
desire for an attainable Utopia. Men feel that 
their nation is big enough to deserve their loy- 
alty, yet that it is not so big as to be beyond com- 
prehension, nor so big but that they can not have 
a part in the shaping of its destiny. 

It is the present fashion of American religious 
leaders to deery nationalism, magnify its faults 
and dangers and identify it as chauvinism. Cer- 
tainly it is wise to beware of the faults and 
dangers of excessive nationalism, but it is equally 
the part of wisdom for American religious lead- 
ers to make use of the beneficent cultural contri- 
butions of this nation. 

Our American culture provides a tradition of a 
democracy wherein may be found liberty, equal- 
ity and fraternity. This national tradition is 
grand enough to warrant giving to it religious 
loyalty and sanction; its principles are indeed 
the religious principles of the free spirit. Thus 
American religious leaders would do well to 
utilize the present world trend toward national- 
ism by stressing the humanitarian and demo- 
cratic principles of our own country. This does 
not mean that loyalty to universal ethical objec- 
tives need be revoked; it means merely that 
within the framework of universality there 
would exist an area, our nation, upon which our 
loyalty would be foeused and to which our activ- 
ity would be given. There is no just cause to 
fear that such an emphasis would lead to chau- 
vinism, for the principles of democracy are gen- 
eral and by living according to them the Ameri- 
ean people will further the cause of world 
friendship. 

The Kingdom of God is an ideal to which age 
has given great prestige, but it is an abstraction 
so inclusive as to be vague, and men no longer 
have faith in it as a realizable objective. But a 
just and worthy American demoeracy in which 
citizens dwell as good neighbors is likewise a 
great ideal, not antagonistic to the other, yet 
having the advantage of being an attainable 
goal. Let Americans, then, become religious 
nationalists, and realistically restrict themselves 
to a purpose possible of achievement. 

When American leaders can say: “Our people 
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are happy; neither ignorance nor distress js to 
be found among them; our jails are empty of 
prisoners, our streets of beggars; our young 
people have jobs and homes; the aged are not in 
want; our citizens love justice, seek the truth, 
pity the suffering, utter honest words, sacrifice 
for liberty’—then can America forego religious 
nationalism; then, but not till then. 


Dayton T. Yoprr 
MINISTER, FIRST UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS? 

DurinG the past few years, there has been a 
distinet trend toward providing school time for 
classes in religious edueation. The proposal of 
the inclusion of this activity usually comes from 
within the community and specifically from a 
clergyman or group of clergymen. The usual 
procedure of those interested is to appear before 
the local board of education and to deplore the 
secular character of public education and the 
great need for character training. It is admitted 
that modern education is doing a rather effective 
job in many areas, but it is charged that the 
need for ethical and religious instruction of the 
pupil is not being met and that the schools are 
evading this responsibility by passing it over to 
the home and the church. Proponents of the 
proposed program, knowing that attendance ot 
pupils in after-school or Saturday classes can 
hardly be expected, insist that school time be set 
aside for classes in religious education. The 
question of who is to do the teaching is answered 
by the clergy, who volunteer to take over during 
the religious-edueation period. 

Assuming that the board of education ap- 
proves the plan, it is obvious that the first adimin- 
istrative task is to separate the sheep from the 
goats. It would, of course, never do to have a 
Methodist in a Baptist religious-edueation class, 
or vice versa, nor would a Roman Catholic child 
be exposed to quite the proper religious instruc- 
tion if placed with the Christian Science grou) 
or the Unitarians. Then there are the Jews 
Classes will be needed, too, to meet the degrees 
of orthodoxy, and it is probable that the Metho- 
dists South and the A. M. E. groups would not 
unite happily. 

At any event, we now have the pupils classified 
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rding to parental church backgrounds, and 
have been found for the various groups to 
et with the various clergymen or volunteer lay 
ers. There will probably be no place for 
thinkers and the church non-affiliates but a 
ly room. 

The bell rings. 
wation period begins. But is it religious edu- 
? Or, are religious education and doe- 


Classes begin and religious- 


instruetion synonymous terms? This is 
challenge to the program to which there is 


If seet and doctrine 
not issues, why not instruct in religion by 
rooms, allowing the united clergy to carry 


egardless of race or ereed? Obviously, this 


satistaectory answer. 


will not work. Presbyterian parents would 
opposed to having their children instrueted 
: priest or rabbi and the reverse would be 


y unaceeptable to Catholie or Jewish par- 


il reaction to religious doetrine is an inter- 
ng study. Under ordinary conditions, the 
of seet, doctrine or membership in any 
lar chureh does not enter into pupil- 
A good blocking back or a 
with the religious 


mships. 
er is not coneerned 
tages of his teammates, nor are they with his. 
t intolerance and bigotry are taught at home 
n chureh—not in school. It seems apparent 
religious elassifieation for instruetion pur- 
ses brings with it an awakened consciousness 
the differences that exist in sect and creed. 
seems to be an effective manner of preparing 
way for the seeds of bigotry and intolerance. 
Proponents may say that tolerance may be 
ht effectively in religious instruction. If so, 
Protestant tolerance or Catholic 
erance or Jewish tolerance. There is a disci- 
ne, a point of view and a way of life that ean 
be dissociated from sect, and a doctrinal 
division of the school is an inevitable feature of 
eligious-edueation elasses held in school time. 
xamination and observation of actual class 
vities in the religious-instruetion class dem- 
trates that the eurriculum is not so much 
concerned with ethies as it is with doetrine. It 
doctrinal instruetion, the Catechism or its 
iivalent, not ethies. 


ould be 


You will find no disap- 
proved books used in the Catholie classes, and 
Protestant classes, for some reason, do not 
‘se the Douay version for Bible study, and the 
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probability of finding the New Testament in the 
Jewish elasses is fairly remote. Again, we find 
the barrier of sect in all but very large schools 
prevents the organization of classes by age, 
grade, the alphabet or the homeroom. Invari- 
ably, the organization must be by church affilia 
tion. 

And finally, there is the matter of our long 
practised policy of the separation of Chureh and 
State. 
American. 
from 1791 has promoted free worship, free- 


This undebatable position is thoroughly 
It is fair and just. Its aceeptance 
dom from a tax-supported church and freedom 
from the bitter religious controversies that have 
handieapped the development of free education 
It is admit- 
tedly a basie feature of the Bill of Rights. Is it 
not possible to see a threat to this separation of 


in almost every European country. 


Chureh and State when publie education relin- 
quishes a portion of its instructional time to 
chureh organizations? Surely the school has not 
authority, during these classes, to come between 
spiritual leader and church member, through the 
That 
time belongs exclusively to the various religious 


observation or supervision of instruction. 
sects. Through the medium of publie edueation, 
the first wedge is driven into the bulwark that 
has provided freedom of thought and worship 
for the past century and a half. Proponents for 
religious instruetion in. the schools have said that 
their plan is the only way of providing character 
education for our children and since the schools 
evade this duty, it is, therefore, necessary to take 
over. The validity of this assumption may be 
challenged, first, beeause no evidence ean be pro- 
duced showing that publie education does not 
provide learning situations that promote desir- 
able character traits; and, second, beeause ehar- 
acter education and doctrinal religious instrue- 
tion are not, by any acceptable interpretation, 
one and the same thing. 

Religious instruction in publie schools is far 
removed from a defensible program of ethical 
It is a threat to tolerance and un- 
It is inconsistent with the Bill of 


instruction. 
derstanding. 
Rights. 
program. 


It has no place in the public-school 
GEORGE EK. SHATTUCK 
PRINCIPAL, 
THE NORWICH FREE ACADEMY, 
NORWICH, CONN. 
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MOEHLMAN ON SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
School Administration: Its Development, Prin- 
ciples and Future in the United States. By 

ArTHUR B. MOEHLMAN. New York: Hough- 

ton Mifflin Co., 1940, 

THIS is a comprehensive treatment of schoo] 
administration from the standpoint of the ulti- 
mate purposes of education. The author calls 
his method of analysis and institutional philoso- 
phy the “functional or organic point of view.” 
Functionalism is characterized as neither em- 
piricism, traditionalism nor extreme radicalism. 
The functionalist point of view is realistie. It 
“stems from purpose, and since the extent, meth- 
odology and organization of education vary with 
ever changing cultural patterns, its character is 
inherently dynamic, inseparable from the fune- 
tion itself.” 

The author uses the concept of “function” to 
stress activities, relationships and development 
form and 


as distinguished from structure, 


method. Funetion or activity is primary, strue- 
ture or form is secondary or derivative. Eduea- 
tional strueture and organization is, therefore, 
to be considered only as a means and not as an 
The end is the realization of the purposes 
of instruetion. The author accepts those objee- 
tives of education that express most adequately 


end. 


the needs of demoeratie life. 

The dominant role of purpose in determining 
administrative policies and techniques is analyzed 
with thoroughness and consistency. The essen- 
tial unity of the educational and cultural process 
serves as the background for a functional analy- 
sis of the entire school structure. Principles of 
organization and operation are related not only 
to the educational activity as such but also to 
deeply rooted social practices and to basic as- 
sumptions of the social sciences. What might 
be ealled a “vertieal” analysis is the author’s 
endeavor to penetrate below the surface of forms 
and techniques to the underlying social and eul- 
tural factors. This method avoids a type of 
introversion which often results from an attempt 
to explain educational faets without a sufficient 


grounding in the nonedueational disciplines. 
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The author’s organic, or total, concept of edy- 


cation emphasizes the force and importance of 


infraedueational agencies (home, community) as 
well as the contribution of other governmental} 
functions and activities to the total educational] 
effort. He insists, however, on the distinct 
identity of the formal school and on the complete 
separation of education from other governmen- 
tal functions. The author would recognize pub- 
lie education “as a fourth division of govern- 
ment, equal in importance in every respect t 
the legislative, judicial and executive activities.” 

The last conelusion is ineonsistent with the 
author’s realistic approach. To speak of eduea- 
tion as a “fourth branch” is to confuse a specitic 
activity of government with the framework of 
government itself. It is possible to split up a 
“power” of government into a number of activi- 
ties, such as education, health, transportation 
and the like; and to vest the power over each in 
separate bodies. Many states, by constitutional 
and statutory authority, have set up educational 
boards with independent powers of internal 
administration. But even such boards operate 
within the framework of the threefold division 
of powers. For the members of these educa- 
tional boards are usually subject to appointment 
and removal by the state’s chief executive; their 
rule-making power is subject to legislative or 
constitutional change, and their decisions to 
judicial review. 

In emphasizing the variable and instrumental 
character of forms and methods, the author has 
given to educational administration a social con- 
tent in contrast to the current empirical ap- 
proach. It should not be overlooked, however, 
that purpose itself is conditioned by, and stems 
from, structure. Form arises from the use to 
which it is put and, conversely, use or function 
is determined and reinforced by form. Purpose 
and form are in reciprocal dependence. 

ALEXANDER Bropy 


HUNTER COLLEGE, 
New YorkK CIty 


A BOOK ON SCHOOL BUSSES AND 
THEIR PROBLEMS 


Pupil Transportation in the United States. By 
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S. NopLE, Jr. xxiv+541 pp. Seran- 
Pa.: International Textbook Company, 


14U, 


swsporTATION of the children to school is 
the modern developments in education. 
can in the latter part of the horse-and- 
era, but the impact of the automobile has 

t tremendous impetus, particularly during 
past decade. This phenomenal growth neces- 
involves “growing pains” of confusion, 
Dr. Noble's 


k brings to this situation three notable con- 


and ineffectiveness. 


direction 


butions; two of them wholly good, and the 
d helpful if taken with a grain of salt. 
First: More information about transportation 
sresented in this book than in any other single 
ce, Studies already made have been used 
cited, and additional information has been 
thered from records and by questionnaire. 
bibliographies, while not exhaustive, eover 
field remarkably well, from the standpoint 
th of geographical areas of the United States 
| of the various problems of transportation. 


roblems considered inelude existing facilities 


both urban and rural areas; state programs; 


od of operation, maintenance, selection of 


rivers, laying out of routes and keeping of ree- 


) 


t} 


ls; health and conduet problems; insurance; 
s-construetion standards, and an estimate as 
the future of transportation based on trends 
wn by data presented. Laws governing trans- 


tation in different states are quoted. 


Second: A set of standards for bus eonstrue- 


has been worked out in a conference of 


hool offieials and representatives of many of 


bus manufacturers. These standards are 


ithoritative and should result in more satisfae- 


nate 
‘( 


the problems involved. 





erviee and reduced costs. 
Third: Definite recommendations are made in 
rd to most of the aspects of the problems 
These recommendations deserve ecare- 


| consideration as the deliberate opinions of a 


who has made a long and intensive study of 
They should not be eon- 
red as final or as inevitable. In some in- 
ces, they definitely desert the evidence of 

ce and trends. Throughout, they reflect the 
ut of view of administrative officials, largely 
state offices, who tend toward a bureaucratic 
| and are often quite ready to standardize 
cedures that are at best only matters of per- 


Opinion and to assume that the standards 
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adopted will permit loeal adjustment—an as 
sumption proved untrustworthy by the history 
of state agencies. 

The book is limited chiefly to problems of 
transportation as such. Some attention is paid 


to 


problems of consolidated schools, with par 
ot 
spondence lessons, dormitories, “outboarding,” 
No atten- 


tion is given to loeal problems resulting from 


ticular mention the possibilities of corre 


circuit teachers and part-time schools, 


transportation such as the possible shift of land 
values within consolidated districts; the handling 
ot 


provisions for children who come on early routes 


extracurricular and community activities; 
where the double-route system is used; length 
of the school day and the adjustment of the 
school program either to lengthened days for 
primary children or shortened days for upper 
grade and high-school children; special problems 
as to home work; provision of emergency health 
situations at the school and the like. 

The value of the book as to techniques of 
transportation is very great. It should be avail- 
able for all who are directly concerned with pro- 
viding such service. 

NORMAN Frost 

GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


JOSEPH GAER ON NATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 


Men and Trees. By JosepH GAER. x+118 pp. 


New York: Hareourt, Brace & Co., 1939. 
$1.00. 

Consumers All. By JosepH GAER. xiv + 208 
pp. New York: Hareourt, Brace & Co., 1940. 
$1.32. 

Fair and Warmer. By Josepu Garr. xii + 137. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1939. 


$1.00. 


THREE books of the same type and for the 
same general purpose help to advance a very sig- 
nificant scheme of teaching the social studies 
around significant national problems of the day. 
Trees, weather and the consumption of goods 
are really problems of great national concern, 
and the author of this series is to be congratu- 
lated for putting into small handy unit volumes 
essential material which the schools of the nation 
need. Each volume is too small to be a text 
book but large enough to be a unit within a 


course. For example, no school would give a 
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whole course on weather forecasting and the 
work of the United States Weather Bureau, but 
a hundred pages of the latest authentic infor- 
mation about these problems would be weleome 
in most schools. The same is true for units on 
conservation of goods and services and on the 
preservation of our forests. 

The books are more or less halfway between 
the old subject-matter type and the strictly fune- 
tional type. The most functional of the three is 
the one on consumers, which has a great many 


pieces of definite advice and recommendations 
as to how to do things. The one on the weather 
tells what the government does and deserjhes 
scientific problems of weather forecasting but j. 
not a specific guide on how to do anything. The 
one on the forests is a combination of essenti,} 
information and a rather powerful plea that we 
do something about them. 
C. C. Crawrorp 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


CURRENT PROBLEMS IN REMEDIAL 
READING FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


In a recent article in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
Paul Witty of Northwestern University makes 
the statement that “remedial [reading] work in 
colleges has made very little progress.” He has 
presented data in support of this statement. 
Assuming that this statement ean be justified by 
the data given, it would seem that probably 
more future progress will be made if some of the 
reasons for lack of it to date are frankly faced. 

First the question should be asked, “Are those 
persons who are in positions of authority to 
authorize the organization of such work aware 
of its need?” Dr. Witty’s article answers that 
question only partially when it says: “It is of 
interest that many instructors are now clearly 
aware of the great need for this work and for 
greater time, more assistance and more nearly 
” This is probably all that 
could be said on the basis of the data available. 
It is improbable that the question ean be au- 
thoritatively answered. 


adequate facilities. 


However, for those who are aware of the need, 
it is evident that barriers are standing in the 
way of fruitful efforts. Let us diseover what 
those barriers are and, if possible, how they 
might be surmounted. It is hard to rank these 
barriers. In a given situation one might seem 
more important, while in another situation an 
entirely different barrier might be the deterring 
factor. The following are, therefore, presented 
without regard to order of importance. 

1. Training of Supervisors of Remedial Read- 
ing at the College Level. It is, of course, self- 








evident that, to be successful, a remedial-read- 
ing program must be in charge of qualified per- 
sonnel. The survey under consideration ind 
cates that the training of those in charg 
of the present programs is hardly adequate. 
It was found that “eorreetive work is given in 
more than half of the programs by assistants 
working toward advanced degrees and that in 
only one fifth of the eases is work offered or 
directly supervised by an instructor holding : 
Ph.D. degree or a rank above that of assistant 
professor.” 

What should the qualifications of a supervisor 
of a remedial-reading program be? This ques- 
tion ean be only subjectively answered.  Educa- 
tionally he should probably have a Ph.D. or its 
equivalent because research and teaching ar 
both now necessary to establish a satisfactory 
program. He should be basically trained in 
educational psychology and_ student-persounel 
procedures. The comment from a contributor 
to the survey by Witty that “no thorough work 
ean be undertaken without provision for com- 
prehensive case study” is a point well taken. 
Personality, educational, vocational and cur- 
ricular problems are undoubtedly many times 
closely related to reading difficulties. These 
maladjustments must be clearly understood and 
taken into aceount when planning the remedial 
program. For these reasons probably a person 
without “the personnel point of view” and tra 
ing can not satisfactorily handle the supery- 
sion and planning of such a program. (Tus 
comment may also be considered a plea for the 
close association of the remedial-reading and 


personnel programs. ) 
The remedial-reading supervisor should know 
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best procedures for the teaching of reading 
reschool through college. 
have had some experience in the teach- 


If possible, he 


reading at the lower reading levels, for 
y the procedures used in remedial read- 
“the same as those used in the teaching 
na. 

person in direct charge of remedial read- 
There 
bably no more difficult teaching than 
teaching. The program must be ex- 
rly flexible and must be varied at an in- 
notice without necessitating that such 
In- 
patience and elear understanding of the 
ses of learning through which the student 


id be a past master at teaching. 


nee be made apparent to the student. 


s are necessary prerequisites to successful 


teaching. The learning process will 


with every individual and, as it varies, 


| techniques must vary. 

les these qualifications, the remedial-read- 
conversant with 
fferings and their demands upon the 
and the necessary reading skills in- 


nstructor must be eur- 


ow is a teacher to be so trained? Both 


eoretieal understanding and by actual 


ed practice. Students training to be 

teachers, too, must be allowed to see 
themselves handle problem eases as a part 
cir training program if they are to be ade- 

y trained. 

Absence of Inexpensive Remedial Mate- 
Another barrier to the progress of re- 
reading programs at the college level is 
dequacy of teaching materials. Perhaps 

y these materials should be constructed to 

situation in which they are to be used. 
deally still, the writer agrees with Leary 

Gray’ when they say, “Although eurrent 

tice leans toward the use of training exer- 
designed to develop particular abilities, 
is a growing belief that, to be most effec- 

training should correlate closely with nee- 

y reading aetivities of the particular course 


1 
} 


i should be earried on for a real purpose in 


‘ural learning situation.” However, mass 


on and the training of teachers at the 


W.S. Gray, et al., “‘ Reading in General Educa- 


'p. 132. Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
dueation, 1940, 
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college level in the content fields, with little or 
no training in understanding the needs and 
backgrounds of the students they are to teach, 
militate against these ideals. 

Perhaps we have looked too long at the ideal 
and not at the practical problems involved. 
100 to 3,500 
freshmen depending on the institution, roughly 


Institutions are faced with from 


20 per cent. of whom can not read efficiently 
enough to handle their college work satisfac- 
torily. Such a statement overlooks the larger 
percentage who have skills sufficiently efficient 
to enable them to struggle along but who are 
not approaching the maximum use of their pos- 


sible reading skill. What is to be done about it? 


There are many articles in the literature in 
which gains from remedial procedures are 


quoted, but almost never are the procedures 
themselves clearly outlined. 

There is a dearth of prepared remedial mate- 
rials. It behooves every remedial-reading in- 
structor to make available deseriptions of mate- 
rials and, where possible, materials themselves 
that have been found helpful in remedial work. 
If this author were to rank the barriers to the 
work, 


progress of satisfactory remedial she 


would place this one first. In no published 
material has she been able to approach what she 
felt was adequately prepared material to fit the 
varying needs of semiclinical remedial work at 
the college level, though some of the sources 
listed by Witty’s survey are brave attempts. 
If the problem were one of handling one or two 
or even ten students, materials might be devel- 
oped as the need became apparent, but again 
the practicality of the situation must be faced. 
Materials that are flexible and can serve in a 
number of situations are needed. These mate- 
rials must be available in such a form that they 
need not be used in any stated order and only 
those assignments that are necessary from any 
series of assignments designed to improve any 
one skill need be used. If a program is so or- 
ganized and such materials are available, the 
number of students who ean be satisfactorily 
handled in one program inereases markedly. 
As yet, no method of group instruction has been 
found which adequately handles the situation, 
but a semicliniecal situation using materials as 
described does seem to meet the practical prob- 


lems of eost and numbers. 
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The discussion of availability of materials for 
remedial work would not be complete without 
consideration of the relationship of instruments 
to such programs. It will be noted that Witty’s 
survey lists without segregation instruments for 
diagnostic and remedial purposes used in the sev- 
eral programs surveyed. Companies producing 


these instruments have done 9 great deal to 
advertise the need for remedial reading; it was 
to their best interest to do so. Thus it was that 
remedial reading work took on somewhat of a 
commercial aspect from the very beginning. 
These companies went to a good deal of trouble 
in setting up short training programs to teach 
Thus 


instruments 


instruments. 
many the 
with very little knowledge of where they were 
much 


instructors to handle these 


teachers learned to use 


applicable. As a result there has been 
misuse of instruments and in many places they 
are now in disrepute because of that facet. 
Another fact instruments 
should be noted. 


other words, reading materials that ean be used 


concerning the 
They are quite inflexible. In 


with the instruments are not easily adjusted to 
the needs of the particular program. Nor are 
they very applicable to group work, for it is 
almost impossible to get together a group suffi- 
ciently homogeneous to use the same type of 
material at the same speed and interest and 


comprehension level for all individuals who 
make up the group. They are expensive for 
individual work. However, they ean be used 


to advantage for individual remedial work if 
the cost ean be justified. 
When 


technique, there are evidences on the basis of 


instruments are used as a remedial 
test-retest material to indicate that gains are 
However, we do not 
have that made 
through the use of instrumental remedial tech- 


niques are different from what would have been 


made in reading. skills. 


evidence to indicate gains 


obtained had inexpensive remedial methods been 
used. 

be denied that the cost of these 
instruments would be hard to justify in many 


It ean not 


instances, yet they have been sold to numerous 
institutions. This may be due to the fact that 
the deseription and publication of simpler re- 
medial materials have not been available. In 
other words, commercial companies have been 
their 
been 


more active in training personnel to use 


products than workers in the field have 
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in producing and making available inexpensive, 
yet tried and tested remedial materials. 

3. Need for More Valid and Reliable Diag. 
nostic Instruments. Implied in the section ac 
the need for remedial materials is the need foy 
adequate diagnosis of the reading deficiencies 
of the students who ean not read, and implied 
in that statement is the necessity for adequate 
diagnostic instruments. It ean truly be said 
that until difficulties can be satisfactorily diag 
nosed, remedial work will falter. 
has happened in the field of remedial reading 
at the college level. The Iowa Silent Reading 
Test is found to be, in most surveys of remedial 


Exactly this 


reading programs, the most frequently used in- 
strument to diagnose difficulties. It is the 
closest to a satisfactory diagnostie reading test 
at the college level available at the present time. 
There are many workers who are not satistied 
with it, however. Test 
many difficulties in the way of constructing a 
more satisfactory test. Some of these difficn! 
ties are: valid and reliable measures of compre- 


makers have found 


hension and rate of reading (because rate ot 
reading varies so markedly with the type ot 
material being read, the purpose for which it is 
being read and the “set” of the reader at th 
time it is read); and difficulties attendant upon 
the fact that any paper-and-pencil test presumes 
the possession of the reading skill. 

In reading, as in any type of remedial work, 
the diagnostic instrument should suggest  re- 
medial measures to be used. Unless such an 
instrument is available for use, remedial work 
can not be most efficiently planned to suit the 
needs of the individual. 

4. Difficulties of Research in Remedial Read- 
ing. A final barrier which should be mentioned 
is the serious difficulty of evaluating a remedial 
reading program. The difficulties involved in 
the choice of a pretest have already been men- 
tioned. That gain can be demonstrated on the 
basis of test-retest evidence, there is no question. 
However, it is most difficult to demonstrate the 
fact that gains or losses in grades are due large\y 
to work in remedial reading programs where *0 
many supposedly carefully planned education: 
experiences are being given the student at the 
It may well be that statistical tech 
niques now becoming more common in educa 
tional research will help to alleviate this dif 
Also, it is extremely hard to do a 


same time. 


culty. 











study where so complicated a_back- 


a 


f experience is involved. For instanee, 


velopment of reading skills is known to be 
affected by the availability of reading 
ils at the preschool age, readiness pro- 


Yet, how are the results of all these 


s. ete. 


fences to be taken into account when evalu- 


e program? In most eases, the record 
se details is not now available and no tests 
heen found sensitive enough to seek out the 

ts of such variations in training. If diag- 
nstruments could establish with any de- 
certainty the present status of varying 
the problem would not be solved, but it 

| be simplified. Even this has not yet been 
plished. However, more complicated yet 
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is the demonstration of the larger and more 
abiding good which every remedial program 
should provide: greater capacity through im- 
proved reading skills for the understanding of 
social and democratic¢ institutions and thus the 
enlargement and strengthening of the forces of 
citizenship. If such could be established, it is 
probable that programs of remedial and devel 
opmental reading would take on new meaning 
and new vitality in all educational institutions. 
Through such vitalized efforts perhaps some of 
these barriers to progress would be largely re 
moved. 
FRANCES ORALIND TRIGGS 
UNiVERSITY TESTING BUREAU, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE 
AAJC 
Wir a registration of almost 900 from 41 
cattered from Maine to California and 
Minnesota to Mississippi, the twenty-first 
meeting of the American Association of 
Colleges at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
wuary 27 to March 1, was the largest and 
successful ever held. 
National defense and terminal education held 
spotlight in most of the general sessions as 
s in twenty section meetings. An inter- 
mal flavor was given by the presence of a 
egate from Montreal who, at the annual ban- 
reviewed junior-college developments in 


ln his keynote address, Thursday morning, 
C. Colvert, president of the association, 
sed the importance of terminal courses 

to the needs of the majority of young 

ple enrolled in junior colleges and the sig- 
ice of such courses for national defense. 


inlor college has the proper set-up for 

ng youth in a national-defense program. The 
llege has youth in large numbers at the 

s for training in semiprofessional and voea 


urses needed in national defense. 


a types of training recently have been spon- 


the NYA and, to some extent, by the CCC. 


edueators of this country, have slept on our 


's and our duty. There is no need for the na- 


tional government to set up a separate ageney to 
educate youth of junior-college age, as is now being 
done. The educational work that the NYA is do 
ing definitely belongs to the junior-college field. 
... The NYA program is an educational program 
and should not be administered by an agency out 
side the educational set-up of the states and na 
tion. We of the junior colleges need to give our 
attention to these terminal courses. 

If the junior college will offer courses more suit 
able to all the needs of all youth of junior-college 
age, if it will stress good citizenship, the value of 
the individual, the basie principles of a democratic 
form of government and a deep abiding patriotism, 
our youth, now and in later years, will have a moral 
fiber and a stability which will stand whatever 
stresses and strains they may face. 

The report of the executive secretary showed 
a 20-per-cent. increase in junior-college students 
and a 17-per-cent. increase in membership of the 
association during the past year. It also showed 
marked progress during the year in the interpre 
tation of the junior-college movement to the 
country through conferences, publications and 
addresses. 

The meeting was, in part, a feature of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Uni 
versity of Chicago. L. W. Smith, of Chicago, 
presented an historical address reviewing the 
early influence on the junior-college movement 
of the university’s first president, William 
Rainey Harper. He included significant data 


and extracts from President Harper’s personal 
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files which had never been published. At the 
banquet session, Friday evening, the principal 
address was given by Robert M. Hutchins, presi- 
dent, the University of Chicago, on “The Junior 


College and Terminal Edueation.” President 
Hutchins advoeated that terminal edueation 


should not be of the vocational type but of the 
general or cultural type best exemplified by a 
course which should be based upon the world’s 
great books, similar to the present plan at St. 
John’s College (Annapolis, Md.), and that the 
terminus of this junior-college course should be 
marked by the award of the bachelor’s degree. 

In the Thursday afternoon general session de- 
voted especially to national defense, Fred J. 
Kelly, chief of the division of higher education, 
U.S. Office of Edueation, answered the question, 
“What Can and Should Junior Colleges Do?” 
by calling attention to the need for junior engi- 
neers and technical assistants, who could be pre- 
pared in the junior colleges, and by emphasizing 
the importance of what he called “mental pre- 
paredness.” He said: 

It is as if the junior college had been developed 
especially for these critical times. This line of 
defense rests on two things: an understanding of 
the issues involved and a zeal for the side we sup- 
port. In building this line of defense, how grate- 
ful we should be for the junior college! The 
junior college is largely a creature of the period 
since the last If we failed to win the last 
war as completely as we should because of inade- 


war, 


quate mental preparedness, we have a much better 
chanee to win this one completely—by preparedness 
we hope, but by fighting if we must. ... Your job 
seems to me to stand out both clear and challenging. 
If democracy is to meet successfully the severest 
test in all its history, it will go speedily about this 
job of girding its people’s minds for the sacrifices 
which lie ahead. When it does so it will find, I 
hope, that the junior colleges have been one of its 


most effective agencies in achieving this purpose. 


At the same session Dwayne Orton, president, 
Stockton (Calif.) Junior College, advoeated a 
closer coordination of the junior college with 
the NYA and other youth-serving agencies. 
The best-attended session of the meeting was 
the one devoted to “Junior Colleges and Ter- 
minal Edueation” Friday morning when four 
outstanding speakers from outside the junior- 
college field made very significant contributions 
on the subject, “Junior College Terminal Edu- 
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vation As I See It.” Paul A. Mertz, direetoy 
of company training, Sears, Roebuck and Com. 
pany, spoke from the standpoint of commereig| 
life and business education; Ivol Spafford, from 
the standpoint of home economies; George | 
Patterson, of the Steel Workers Oresnizi; 
Committee, presented the viewpoint ot 
ized labor, and Robert H. Spahr, of Genera! 
Motors Institute of Technology, gave the view 
point of engineering and aviation. Al] speakers 
agreed that the junior-college movement had 4 
highly significant and inereasingly important 
contribution to make in preparing young men 
and young women for places in the commer 
and industrial life of the nation. 

Special sections, for the most part stressing 


Orosay 


in their programs defense conditions anid ter 
minal education, were attended by groups of ten 
to 200 each, representing such groups as junior 
colleges, public and private; junior-college wo 
men; evening junior colleges; Minnesota junior 
colleges; Methodist institutions; English and 
journalism; foreign languages; social studies; 
natural sciences; mathematies and technology; 
business education; physical education, and stu 
dent activities. 

At the Saturday morning session, a group 
of ten students, representing different junior 
colleges and varied eurricula, made a series oi 
five-minute reports on the subject, “Why I Am 
Enrolled in a Terminal or Semiprofessiona! Cur- 
riculum.” E. V. Hollis, of the Teacher Eduea- 
tion Commission of the ACE, discussed the 
preparation of instructors for junior-college 
terminal curricula. Reports were presented by 
committees on consumer education, adult edu- 
vation, accounting manual, civil-aviation pro- 
gram, speech education and terminal education. 
Several new committees were appointed. More 
and more the association is becoming a working 
association along many lines between annual 
meetings. 

At the business session, James C. Miller, 
president, Christian College (Columbia, Mo.), 
was elected president of the association for the 
ensuing year; James M. Ewing, 
Copiah Lincoln Junior College (Wesson, Miss.), 
vice-president; Walter C. Eells, of Washington, 
D. C., and J. Thomas Davis, dean, John Tarle 
ton Agricultural College (Tarleton Station, 
Texas), were reelected executive secretary and 


pres dent, 
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n secretary, respectively, and C. C, 
+ dean, Northeast Center of the Louisiana 
versity (junior college), and Marjorie 
president, Cottey College (Nevada, 


Mo.), were made members of the executive com- 


mittee of ten. Water C. EELus 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AAJC, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ES FRESHMAN ENGLISH IMPROVE 
ENGLISH USAGE? 
ability to use good English is an advan- 
any one, but college graduates are espe- 
ndicapped when their lack of mastery 
ten and spoken English calls attention 
deficieneies. English composition is 
taught only, except indirectly, during 
ian year of college English courses. 
urement of oral English presents an 
y difficult problem. However, one fre- 
forms an opinion as to the English 
another person in a very brief econ- 
or conference. Habitual use of En- 
written language ean be more validly 
in tests which require students to 


question as to how much freshman En- 


ses improve the habitual English of 

s in Central State College was presented 
0. Moseley, president of Central State 

, Edmond, Okla., at the beginning of the 
year, 1938-39. The plan selected was to 
test in the fall and a similar test in 
ring of the same school year. Dates were 
red with Loren N. Brown, dean of the 
to give one test in September and an- 
n April. The Rinsland-Beck Natural 
English Usage, which had been given 
eshimen at the beginning of the school year, 


1937-38, was seleeted as a means of measuring 


mprovement made in English usage during 
‘chool year. Form A of this test was given 
eptember and Form B in April. 
e plan for the study ineluded, in addition 
gain on the test, data as to the correlation 
semester and second-semester grades in 
courses and test seores; correlation 
first-semester and second-semester En- 
grades, and eorrelation between the first 


Rk. L. Lyman, ‘‘Summary of Investigations Re- 


‘ng to Grammar, Language, and Composition.’’ 
plementary Educational Monographs, pub. in 


N 


tion with The School Review and The Ele- 
/ School Jr.) No. 36, January, 1929, p. 131. 

the Faculty of the School of Education, 
versity of Chicago. 


and seeond test scores of the English-usage tests 
(Forms A and B) used for measuring the 
amount of gain. An analysis of the gain or 
loss as measured by the two tests was also indi- 
cated as a part of the procedure for the study. 

Both tests were given by college faculty 
members under the supervision of the writer, 
and all tests were seored by students in the 
writer’s classes in tests and measurements. 
Data showing individual scores, percentiles and 
gain or loss for each student were given to the 
deans, the registrar and the chairman of the de 
partment of English. 

The correlations between each teacher’s semes- 
ter grades in English and the usage-test scores 
of students in his elasses for both semesters, 
correlations between all semester grades in En- 
glish and the test scores of all students for each 
semester, the correlation between first-semester 
and second-semester grades in English, and the 
correlation between the test scores on the usage 
test given in September and the one given in 
April are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN (1) FIRST-SEMESTER GRADES 
IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH, (2) SCORES ON ForRM A 
oF TEST, (3) SECOND-SEMESTER GRADES IN 
FRESHMAN ENGLISH AND (4) SCORES ON 
ForM B oF TEST FOR CENTRAL 
STATE FRESHMEN 


Teacher 


159.659 
167.094 
160.944 
161.523 
163.019 2 


ao 


tNowo 


OO ta 
Cal lel Dro 


m Dok wwe 


ewe eee Ponoroton 
~ote 


correlations exeept one between first- 
semester English grades and test seores for each 
teacher are higher than for all teachers eom 
bined. The correlation between second-semester 
English grades and test seores for all teachers, 
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combined, for the second semester was lower 
than for any teacher of either semester. This 
is perhaps due to the facet that each teacher 
bases his grades on the range of ability in his 
class or classes and not on the range of ability 
of all students. The relationships between 
semester grades and test scores compare favor- 
ably with the correlation between first-semester 
and  seeond-semester grades  (.623 = .0313). 
According to Read,? the correlation between 
first-semester and second-semester grade aver- 
ages of graduating seniors of the University 
of Wichita, 1937, 1938 and 1939, is .551. (The 
number of eases for the study ranges from 340 
to 400.) 

The — eorrelation (2853 0122 between 
Forms A and B of the test is not as high as 
the reliabilities quoted for the test (.935 = .0085 
if all students do not finish each test and 
969 + .0051 if all students finish each test.*) 
Since the relationship between the seores of 
Forms A and B of this study was probably 
affeeted by the improvement or apparent loss 
of some students, the relationship between first- 
semester and second-semester grades may have 
been affected by the improvement or deeline of 
classwork done by the students during the sec- 
ond semester, 

This point raises a question in the mind of 
the writer as to whether the reliability of teaeh- 
ers’ marks ean actually be determined if the 
grade ineludes more than the seores made on 
objective or subjective tests. Of course, two 
teachers may observe the entire work of a elass 
and then grade each student independently of 
the other, but the second evaluations by the 
same teacher of the grades of a elass would no 
doubt be affeeted by the first evaluations of the 
grades. If time were permitted to elapse in 
order to cause the teacher to forget the first 
evaluations, many of the classroom observations 
of the students’ work which were used in the 
first evaluations, no doubt, would be forgotten 
also. 

The preceding correlations have been given 
in order to justify the assumption that the test 
does measure something which teachers of fresh- 
man English classes in this college consider im- 

2 Cecil B. Read, SCHOOL AND Society, 52: 468. 

3**Teachers Manual for the Rinsland-Beck Natu- 
ral Test of English Usage,’’ p. 6. Ill: Publie 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 1939, 


portant in assigning their semester grades jn 
English. More extensive data as to the validity 
for the test may be secured from other sourees.! 

Perhaps the first question to arise jin the 
evaluation of the improvement of English usage 
is: Are Forms A and B equivalent forms? [y 
a previous study,® 99 students took each test. 
Fifty-one students took Form A first and 48 
took Form B first. The average for Form 4 
was 156.9 and for Form B, 157.6. Further data 
as to the equivalence of Forms A and B are 
given in Table IT. 

TABLE II 
ForMS GIVEN TO HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS AND CoLLEue 
FRESHMEN AT THE SAME TIME WITH 
EQUAL SAMPLING 


Form Test I Test IT Test III = Total test N 


m m m m 
A 585 55.7 41.6 155.9 1 
B 584 56.1 41.2 155.9 Gs 


The difference in the average seores for the 
test given in September and the test given in 
April for 213 students reported to the deans of 
the college was found to be 8.779. The differ- 
ence in averages for the two tests for the 225 
students given in Table I is 7.724. The P.E.s 
for the first test (Form A) is 1.051 and for the 
second test (Form B), 1.006. By the use of 


: . Dp 
the formula® i the chances are 99.9 in 100 


p 
that the true difference in averages is greater 
than zero. The quotient of this formula is 
9.306 and a quotient of 3.00 indicates the pre- 
viously quoted chances in one hundred. 
Twelve students were omitted in the report 
to the deans and are not included in the follow- 
ing analysis. While 164 students showed an 
average gain of 13.439 points on the test and 


an average gain of 23.8 percentile points on 


freshman percentile norms, 7 students made the 
same seore on both tests, and 42 students made 
an average loss of 7.952 points on the test and 
an average loss of 17.1 percentile points on 
freshman percentile norms. The average per 

4Roland L. Beck, Journal of Experimental Edu 
cation, 1: 3: 280-286, March, 19383. ee 

5 Roland L. Beck, ‘‘The Reliability and Validity 
of a Natural Test in English Composition for Iligh 


School Seniors and College Freshmen.’ i tml 


versity of Oklahoma Ph.D. Thesis, 1932, p. 91. 
6 Henry E. Garrett, ‘‘Statistics in Psychology 


and Eduéation,’’ pp. 218, 219 and 213. New Yor 
Longmans, Green and Co. 
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cain for the 213 students was 15.4 points 
Com- 


given in 


llege-freshman percentile norms. 


lata for comparisons are 
(la I } 


III. 
TABLE III 


soN OF GROUPS WHO MADE GAIN, LOSS OR THE 
SAME SCORE ON THE SECOND TEST 


AV. 
gain 
2nd or 
ay loss 
on in 
test points a 
points 
N 


23.8 


164 
) fa 


bts 
15.4 


o 
previously mentioned in this study, a 
of 99 students took both Forms A and 


ts i, III of Forms A and B 


given on three consecutive days; each 


and 


took the alternate form for the second 
ring the three consecutive class periods 
same time each day. The difference in 
res between the first and seeond testing 
previously mentioned group was 8.000. 
lifference in averages was due to “earry- 
One 
assume that as great a difference would 


from the first to the seeond test. 


ist if the first test, Form A, were given 
test, Form B, 


ptember and the second 


given in April. 

number of students who completed both 
rs of freshman English with the same 
was too small to permit a comparison 
great value, but the available data are 


in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 
E GAIN MADE BY STUDENTS WHO COMPLETED 
};OTH SEMESTERS OF ENGLISH WITH 
THE SAME TEACHER 


Avy. gain N gain N loss 
6.58 > 5 
9.00 36 5 

20.33 0 

0 


interesting evaluation can be made by 


paring the average improvement, 8.779, 


tiade during the freshman year with the differ- 


in averages for high-school seniors and 
xe freshmen. A preliminary study showed 


a difference in averages to be only about 
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This difference 


least, to the failure of 


7 points on the test. is due, for 


the most part at more 
students of lower ability in English usage to 
attend college. 

The greatest gain made in English usage by 
any student as measured by the test was 47 
Fre 


quently when students omitted parts of the test 


points. The greatest loss was 18 points. 
given in April, such omissions were sufficient to 
the test. One 
should be permitted to assume that no student 


cause lower scores on second 
really became less able to use good English 
composition by his courses in college-freshman 
English. If one student can gain 47 points on 
the about 165 
could that all 


students should average more than 8 or 9 points’ 


a test when average seore is 


points, one logically assume 
gain; especially since one of the principal aims 
of college-freshman English is to teach English 
composition. 

that 


individual diagnostie charts of every student’s 


In eonelusion, the writer reeommends 
errors in English usage should be prepared for 
remedial teaching. English usage is eomposed 
of English habits, and habits are formed by 


Each 


errors , 


frequent and_ consistent repetitions. 


student has his own voeabulary of 
therefore, diagnostie testing and remedial teach- 
ing as a classroom method of procedure would 
be more efficient than group teaching and gen- 
eral drill procedure that does not take into ae 
count the individual needs of the students. 
Routanp L. Beck 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE, 
EDMOND, OKLA. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


ALLEN, ARTHUR A. 


Ornithology Laboratory Note 
Pp. 204. Illustrated. 
Company, Ine., Ithaea, 


book (fourth edition). 
Comstock Publishing 

N. Y. 1941. $3.00. 

Intended for recording observations made in the field 
and studies conducted in the laboratory on the birds 
of North America. 

‘*Biennial Report, 1939-40.’’ Oregon State Sys 
tem of Higher Edueation Bulletin, No. 100, Oc 
tober, 1940. Pp. ORG, Published by the Ore 
gon State Board of Higher Edueation, Eugene. 
1940, 

The Booklist—The Shop’s Library 
12). Pp. 303-314. American 
ciation, Chieago. Mareh 1, 1941. 
25¢; rates for quantity orders. 
This list. compiled by Iva Winterfield and her staff in 
the Omaha Technical High School Library, is in 
tended for high schools that are organizing or ex 


Vol. i No. 
Library Asso 
Single copy, 
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panding a vocational program, for trade schools and 
for the training courses established with federal 
funds as part of the national-defense program, 

Bryson, LyMAN. The New Prometheus. Pp. ix 4 
107. Macmillan, 1941. $1.00. 


The thirteenth in the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series, 
this volume accents the pressing and elusive problem 
of teaching young people and adults to think straight. 


CHARTERS, W. W., DEAN F. SMILEY and RuTH M. 
G. New Health and Growth Series. All 


Srra) 
Pp. xiii+ 178. 


Through the Day (First Grade) 
Second Grade). Pp. 


64¢. Through the Year 

xii +180. 72¢. Health Secrets (Book Three). 
Pp. x+242. 76¢. Healthful Ways (Book 
Four Pp. x+245. 76¢. Let’s Be Healthy 
(Book Five). Pp. x+278. 80¢. Habits, 


Healthful and Safe Book Six). Pp. x +277. 
Growing Up Healthily (Book Seven). Pp. 


S4¢. 

x + 277 84¢. A Sound Body ( Book Fight). 
Pp. x+310. 88¢. All illustrated. Maemillan. 
1941, 


Community Employment Problems under Defense 
A Memorandum of the Council for Democracy. 
Pp. 23 American Council on Public Affairs, 
Washington. 
The second in a series of memoranda to be prepared 
by the Committee of Correspondence of the Council 
for Democracy For further information concerning 
these memoranda, see Freedom of Assembly and 
inti-Democratic Groups, below. 

RayMonD B. A Review for 1940, The 
Rockefeller Foundation. Pp. 64. Illustrated. 
Published by the foundation, 49 West 49th Street, 
Ne W York, N. ei 1941. 

Freedom of Assembly and Anti-Democratic Groups 

A Memorandum of the Council for Democracy. 
Pp. 27. American Council on Publie Affairs, 
Washington. 

The first of a series of memoranda being prepared 
under the auspices of the council, designed to deal 
with conerete and vital issues confronting the citizen 
concerned with the defense of democracy. Prepared 
under the direction of the Committee of Correspon- 
the Council: Ernest Angell, Ulrie Bell, L. 
Friedrich and Walter Millis. 


FOSDICK, 


dence of 
M. Birkhead, C. J 
HeIMERS, LILI (compiled by). Visual Aids. Pp. 
23. Published by the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Montclair. 1940. Free to students 
and graduates of the State Teachers College and 
to school librarians in New Jersey; to others, 
(Stamps not acceptable.) 
Pan-Americana—V isual and Teach- 
ing Aids on Latin America, Spain and Spain in 
the United States. Pp. 29. Publisher, price 
and date, as above. 


50¢. 


des bibliothéeques scolaires. Pub- 

International D’Edueation, 

No. 72. Pp. 166. Published by the Bureau, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 1940. 
Contains data on the methods of administering, 
financing and organizing school libraries; on the 
way these libraries are used; on the choice of books 
considered desirable, and on the publication and dis- 
tribution of books for institutions. 

MENEFEEF, SELDEN C., and ORIN C, CASSMORE. The 
Pecan Shellers of San Antonio—The Problem of 
Underpaid and Unemployed Mexican Labor. Pp. 
xix+82. Illustrated. WPA, 1734 New York 
Avenue, NW, Washington. 


L’organisation 
liecations de Bureau 


Reep, Rurus D. (compiled by). Visual Aids in 
the Realm of Chemistry. Pp. 11. Published by 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Montelair. 
1940. To those not connected with the State 
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Teachers College and school librarians of the 
state, the price is 25¢. (Stamps not ace ptable.) 
The various aids were compiled from materia] col- 
lected by Lili Heimers. Part I: General Chemistry ; 
Part II: Specific Materials. , 

River, JOHN F. Vacuwm Tube Voltmeters. Pp 
xi+179. John F, Rider Publisher, Ine., 404 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 1941. $1.50. 
The vacuum-tube voltmeter—a combination of the 
vacuum tube and milliammeter—has developed into 
one of the most valuable aids to the engineer, seryjca 
man or research worker. Originally used for meas. 
uring high-frequency voltages, this instrument now 
measures r-f, a-f and d-e voltages and currents as 
well as resistance. 

RosBerts, HOLLAND, HELEN RAND and EMMA Lvyp- 





GREN. Let’s Read! (Book I of the Junior 
Senior High School Basie Reading-Guidance Pro 
gram.) Pp. xvi+512. Illustrated. Henry 
Holt. 1941. $1.24. . 


Sirth Annual Report of the Archivist of the United 
States, for the Fiseal Year Ending June 30, 1940, 
Pp. vii+ 101. Tllustrated. Washington: U, §, 
Government Printing Office. 1941. Free. 
Included in the Appendix is a list of professional 
publications for the year ending June 30, 1940, by 
members of the National Archives Staff. ‘ 

The 1941 Survey of the Maryland Public Schools 

and Teacher Colleges. Report made by The Mary- 
land State School Survey Commission to Governor 
Herbert R. O’Connor. Pp. 424. Published by 
the commission, 1114 Lexington Building, Balti- 
more, Md. 1941. 75¢. 
The major recommendations are those relating to the 
proposed long-term study of the curriculum, with the 
idea of having it meet the demands of the times, and 
the lengthening of the school term from eleven to 
twelve years. 

‘“‘We Accept the Challenge’’—First Annual Re- 
port of the Community Service Society of New 
York, 1939-1940, created by merger of the As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor and the Charity Organization Society. Pp. 
72. Illustrated. Published by the society, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

WEstT, SEYMOUR (complied by). Visual Aids for 
Pupil Adventure in the Realm of Geography. 
Pp. 20+ii. Published by the New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Montclair. 1940. Free to 
students and graduates of the State Teachers 
College and to school librarians in the state. To 
others, 50¢. (Stamps not acceptable.) 
Information regarding exhibits, charts, films, graphs, 
maps, pictures and slides gathered from _ various 
sources and useful in elementary, junior-high-school, 
senior-high-school and college teaching. Part I: 
Geographical Divisions; Part II: Aids to the Teach- 
ing of Commercial and Industrial Geography. Mate- 
rial collected by Lili Heimers. 

Yearbook, 1941, American Psychological Associa 
tion. Pp. 140. Published by the association. 
1941. 50¢. 

Including by-laws, lists of officers and members, com- 


mittees, publications and related organizations. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Willard C. Olson, secretary, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

You Might Like Chemurgy as a Career. Pp. 14. 


_ ~ieee ie 
Prepared by Western Personnel Service uncer 
the sponsorship of The University of California 
as a report of WPA. Official project No. 65-1- 
07-2258. 1941. 25¢. 
An occupation brief, prepared under_the direction 
of Raymond E. Edwards, by Eugene Deaderick — 
staff; concerns chemurgy—a new and specialinet 
branch of chemistry confined principally to finding 
new industrial uses for agricultural products 





